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“A Pure Food Campaign 
in Your Town” 


HAT is the title of an extremely im- 
portant and practical article in The 
Lae World for May. If you are inter- 
ested in The Ladies’ World campaign for 
honesty and purity in food—your food— 
you should surely read this article. It is by 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn 


whose work in Westfield, “the Pure Food 
Town,” and in The Ladies’ World as 


Food Editor has attracted national atten- 
tion and approval. 


Other Famous Contributors in the 


May Ladies’ World 


Mary Stewart Cutting 
Peter Newell 
James Montgomery Flagg 
Charles Dana Gibson 
R. M. Crosby 
Louis Tracy 
Ethel Watts Mumford 
Donal Hamilton Haines 
F. Graham Cootes 
Lucius W. Hitchcock 
Bolton Hall 
Christine Frederick 
Wakeleigh Rhodes 


On Sale Everywhere 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Ten Cents a Copy—One Dollar a Year 
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In Next Week's Issue 


The series of articles on “The Honor of the Army” by Charles Johnson Post 
has created a great sensation not only in political circles, but in all parts of the 
United States. Every citizen in the United States who owns property has to 
pay heavy taxes in order to maintain our Army and Navy. Mr. Post has written 


another series on the POWDER TRUST which will begin in the issue of May 2. 


Nothing is more interesting in the realm of science than the growth of 
knowledge about ANESTHESIA. To perform operations without pain and 
with a minimum of shock is an achievement which may at any time be of life 
and death importance to any one of us. Dr. Huber, who has written a summary 
of what has been accomplished lately in this field, is a physician of standing. 

GEORGE BELLOWS, whom many critics think the greatest American 
artist now living, is best when drawing pictures in which there is a great deal 
of action. The double picture for next week will be “The Great American 
Game’’—a marvelous baseball picture. 

NEITH BOYCE has written another one of her charming stories—“The 
Blue Hood,” which is illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. 

The third of JOHN GALSWORTHY’S studies of “‘overdoing”’ it, called 
“The Plain Man” will appear in next week’s issue. Have you known people 
who overdid being ‘“‘a plain man’’? 

Our three new departments FOOD and HEALTH, SEEING the WORLD, 
and NATIONAL POLITICS will continue to appear each week. 


We have a department on SPORTS by HERBERT REED (Right Wing). 
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The Party and the Man 


HAT certain Democrats would watch for the 

first chance to break away from the Presi- 
dent was inevitable. The party contains leaders 
who are foolish, others who are reactionaries, 
others who are selfish. Divide Murphy, Hearst, 
O’Gorman, and Clark up into these classes to suit 
yourself. In some places, as conspicuously in the 
recent New Jersey election, the Progressives are 
going back in large numbers into the Republican 
Party. It is certainly not beyond a possibility 
that Colonel Roosevelt may have both the 
Progressive and the Republican nominations in 
1916 if he finds a favorable issue develop for him 
within the next two years. In the meantime, the 
separate forces opposing Wilson will fight harder. 
Favoritism one way or another will always make 
a hard contest for its life. Some interests and 
localities will react against a tariff that has 
diminished privilege. Others will react against 
a treaty which has displeased big shipping in- 
terests. Currency legislation, trust legislation, 
every step ahead must displease somebody. The 
Democrats are in danger of keeping up their 
reputation for not knowing how to govern them- 
selves. Wilson is the recognized progressive 
leader of today. If his party fails to support 
him, his party will at the first opportunity be 
thrown into the discard. Then will come the 
conservative reaction, then more agitation; 
whereas if Wilson is able to go ahead, and 
carry out his program, progress will be orderly 
and certain. This country must inevitably 
progress in economic, political and moral ideas. 
It may be done quietly, gradually, and steadily, | 
as the President is trying to do it, or it may be | 
done in a series of oscillations, backward and | 
forward, with consequent injury to all. 





Bill Kent on Tolls 
CERTAIN Congressman from California 


has his system full of yeast; he has furni- 
ture in his attic; he talks English; and he makes 
his brain work several hours a day. 

Says Bill: “A nation should make few treaties; 
should make them definite; and should live up 
to them.” 

Anybody can understand that. Kent also says: 
“This free tolls matter is to my mind nothing 
less than a subsidy, a subsidy masquerading 
under all sorts of nonsense, miscalled patriotism, 
nonsense wrapped in flags and punctuated by 
squeals of the lion in torture and squeals of the 
eagle in triumph.” 

That also is spoken in English and easy to 
comprehend. 





“I cannot see where the consuming public will 
get any benefit whatever from this remission of 
tolls. The tolls on most commodities will 
amount to so little that they will be lost in the 
shuffle before ever the consumers are reached. 
On coal and lumber they will amount to a great 
deal to consumers, but doubtless there will be 
commodity rates to care for those items.” 

Undoubtedly the general economic argument 
is unanswerable by those who profess the prevail- 
ing principles of the Democratic party. 

“IT cannot understand how those men who dis- 
believe in the protective theory, who disbelieve 
that the foreigner pays the tax, who disbelieve in 





subsidies of business—I cannot conceive how any | 


such men can stand for the anti-commercial argu- 
ment involved in penalizing and destroying for- 
eign commerce and in subsidizing domestic com- 
merce. Let us give subsidies, if at all, to sailors 
and not to ship-owning corporations. .. . 

“We need coal on the Pacific coast. Welsh 

3 P - a 

coal will burn just as well as West Virginia coal, 


and Welsh and other foreign coal will come to us | 


cheaply if we give it achance. We want low and 
equal rates on both coal and lumber, and you of 
the Atlantic coast need lumber, and I presume 
can use foreign lumber just as well as Pacific coast 
lumber from the United States.” 

Congressman Kent is the only member of 
Congress who calls himself an Independent, and 
his views on the tolls question represent the 
prevailing independent opinion from the Atlantic 
to his own Pacific. 


Scares 


HE question of a horizontal raise in freight 

rates is not to be decided by alarms or by 
figures of speech about “dying patients.”” There 
is involved no question of ethics or of punishment. 
It is aquestion of business only, but it is a question 
of sound business. The commission will naturally 
be more influenced by theinformation whichit has, 
for example, about what Colonel Goethals has done 
with the Panama Railroad in decreasing expenses 
than it will be by oceans of standpat rhetoric. 
It has before it only one question now: What 


is the best way of bringing the income of the | 


railroads into proper relation to their expenses? 


A Wish 


OR the sake of the whole forward movement, 

and especially for the sake of the President, 
it is to be hoped that the influence of Commis- 
sioner Daniels on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be such as to offer no excuse to 
enemies of the Administration. 
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New York 


“In short, bankers purchased all but $44,000 
of an issue of $4,000,000, or nearly 99 per cent. 


§ gual the real Democrats in the Progressive | This hardly looks like dispensing with the bank- 


party and the real Progressives in the Demo- 


| cratic party should not work together, is ridicu- | 


lous. It is doubly absurd in city and state elec- | 
tions. The friendly elements in all the parties | 
'debarred from buying for resale from railroad 
November. What will be done in the state elec- | 
| jectionable is the payment to them, when unneces- 


were brought together in New York City last 


tion next November? Think of the crowd that 
promises to control! Murphy, Hearst, Glynn, and 
Barnes are the leading figures. If we were even 
half way civilized, there would be a citizen’s 
ticket in the state next autumn, just as there was 
in the city last autumn; and if the organizers 
showed sense, victory would be as wholesome 
and as complete. We believe that Mr. Mitchel 
as mayor is not acting as a Democrat but as a 
non-partisan, and we ought to achieve as much 
with the next governor and his associates. The 
senatorship is a harder question, since it deals 
properly with national affairs, but it happens that 
even in national affairs there is little real division 
at present between the most enlightened members 





of the three parties. If we were a political leader | 
in New York, instead of a humble journalist, we | 


should most assuredly spend our time agitating 
for a citizens’ ticket strong enough to win en- 
dorsement from the best elements in all three 
parties. 


Two Good Appointments 


N the present state of world affairs, our foreign 


relations are peculiarly important.. President | 
Wilson has undertaken the immensely difficult 


task of applying sincere modern ethics to inter- 
national relations. Mr. Bryan wholly sympa- 
thizes with this attitude of the President, but 
Mr. Bryan, having been in politics a long time 





and having acute sympathies with individuals, | 
has raised in some minds the doubt whether he | 


does not tend to let the reward element enter into 


his appointments. The choice of William Phil- | 


lips as Third Secretary and Robert Lansing as 


Counsel is therefore reassuring. Both appoint- | 
| speech, some one in the audience asked the editor 
_his view of divorce. He again explained care- 
| fully that he must speak only for himself and not 


ments will strengthen the department and there- 
by increase the general confidence. 


A Distinction 


HE investment bankers have made an argu- | 
ment against us, the hollowness of which it | 
really seems to us they should have been able to | 
see without explanation. Mr. Lawrence Cham- | 
| times we think the most accurate description of 


berlain, representing them, writes: 


‘After your admirable placing of the reply to | 


Mr. Brandeis, it may seem ungrateful to be still 
critical. An editorial in the same number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY remarks on the success of the 
Third Avenue Railroad in offering its bonds direct 
to the public by way of escaping the bankers. I 
would call attention to the fact that the follow- 
ing, as reported to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, were the purchasers on this offering: 


Lazard Fréres.....................$1,506,000 at 82.815 
Clark, Dodge & Co. and J. W. Seligman 


BeMS6.; SONS. 558 lI 1,000,000 at 83 
Bermantitarien: oss. ek koe Re 1,000,000 at 83.53 
Geasongood Gr RIBAS. 2. x.aj66n died adie 450,000 at 82.53 
Ch 0 NE EES ae aetna > 44,000 at 83. . 





ers.” 

Now it is easy to show that this is quibbling. 
Nobody denies that investment bankers have 
their place, and no one urges that they should be 


companies, etc., bonds as issued. What is ob- 


sary, of underwriting fees. The fact that bankers 
bought most of the bonds is immaterial, since 
they bought in the open market in competition with 
the public. Mr. Whittridge did not, as was obvi- 


| ous, adopt the methods essential to a side sale. 


It was only the first step toward proper sale meth- 
ods. He did not fix a price himself, but merely 
accepted bids. That method necessarily limited 
the sale to bankers or to similar experienced in- 
vestors. The Massachusetts State Treasurer 
fixed the price of the sale, which is one reason 
why a larger part of his bonds were sold direct to 
investors. Those who wish to pursue the subject 


| further can buy Mr. Brandeis’ book, just pub- 


lished, “Other People’s Money,” and consult 
pages 120 and 121. 


Some Rochester Thinking 


FLOURISHING, vigorous and progressive 

city is Rochester, N. Y., but like all other 
cities it has its share of standpat minds. An edi- 
tor spoke in Rochester not long ago on the femin- 
ist movement. He explained very carefully that 
it meant nothing except larger opportunity for 
women. What particular ideas and measures the 
women with their increased power will promote 
certainly cannot be foretold, except that we may 
be reasonably sure that they will try to diminish 
evils from which they have especially suffered, 
and that, on the other hand, all genuine conserv- 
atism will be represented by that half of human- 


_ ity which is so close to the cradle, to the child at 


the tender stage when the mere preservation of 
its life is a matter of utmost delicacy and when 
its whole trend is being determined. After the 


for the feminist movement. The Rochester 
Herald in its news column got the whole matter 
entirely straight, and yet its editorial went ahead 
and howled bitterly against the dire results to 


marriage to be expected “If the suffragists - 


and feminists were to have their way.” Some- 


the so-called human mind is to be found in Alice 
in Wonderland. 


An Ideal 


NOTHER piece of cerebration, equally bril- 

liant, was found in the Rochester Union 
Advertiser. The speaker had given his personal 
opinion that in the future divorce might prob- 
ably be decided in every case on its particular 
merits, by an especially fitted court composed of 
men and women, instead of on hard and fast 
rules, as now. This court would take account of 
the welfare of the children primarily; and if there 
were no children, and both parties to the 
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marriage desired divorce, the court might demand 
only delay and consideration and an attempt by 
officers of the court to bring the two together— 
granting the divorce for incompatibility if these 
two measures of delay and mediation failed. 
What did this intelligent sheet do? It did what 
you might expect. It left out the reservation 
about children, and all other reservations, some 
of them too long to repeat here, and called the 


to the city of Rochester. One might surmise it 
was the other way. Possibly also there is no 
insult in having an ideal of conjugal relations 
different from that expressed in the laws of New 
York. This enlightened state allows absolute 
separation so that the home is completely broken 
up, but what it does not allow is that either 
party shall get any advantage from the sepa- 
ration by making a more successful marriage, 
unless that advantage is won through crime. To 
this ideal our friend the Rochester Union 
Advertiser is fully welcome. 


General Crowder 


HE popularity and prestige of drunkenness 
have been rapidly decreasing in most de- 
partments of life. Therefore the attempt of 
General Crowder to minimize the seriousness of 
the offense in the Army has given the community 
a shock. The present law is: 

“Article 38. Any officer who is found drunk 
on his guard, party, or other duty, shall be dis- 
missed from the service.” 

This law was passed by Congress in 1806, at a 
period, in other words, when drunkenness was 
looked upon as a much less serious offense; and 
the law was based not on general moral prin- 
ciple but on the absolute authority and re- 
sponsibility possessed by the officer over valu- 
able property and over the enlisted men under 
him. Here is the law now proposed by General 
Crowder: 

“Any officer who is found drunk on duty shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of war, be 
dismissed from the service and suffer such other 
punishment as a court martial may direct; and 
if the offense be committed in time of peace, 
he shall be punished as a court martial may 
direct.” 

When Secretary Daniels insisted that drinking 
in the Navy should be regarded in the same way 
whether indulged in by officers or by enlisted men, 
he showed his fitness to interpret contemporary 
ideas. When General Crowder argues for this 
change in the law, he shows himself about as fit 
as a railroad manager would be who tried to 
minimize the importance of drunkenness by 
locomotive engineers. 


One Army Point 


GOOD thing to remember is this: Ifa class 

conflict ever becomes sharp in this country, 
it will require a large group of fair-minded men to 
handle the extremists. Do you want an army 
that is non-representative, like the present 
British Army, or one composed of the flower of 
our youth and, therefore, presumably not out 
of harmony with the political decisions of the 
nation? 





| 








Daniels and Drink 


i ieee order put through by Secretary Daniels 
regarding drink in the officers’ mess has no 
logical connection with prohibition in general, 
and it has no logical connection with the Army 
canteen. Liquor drinking is not an abstract 
naval problem. It is a practical administration 


_ matter, depending on time, place, opinion and 
result “free love,” which it describes as an insult | 


function. When Secretary Daniels put the offi- 
cers under the same drinking rules as the men, he 
took firm ground. Whiskey for officers under 
the name of “Navy sherry” has no excuse. 
What the Secretary does at his own table is a 
wholly disconnected matter. In failing to pro- 
vide liquor for foreign diplomats and others who 
are accustomed to it, he must be taken to account 
as a private citizen. He follows a system in- 
dulged in by Mr. Bryan but not by the President. 


Getting Up and Going to Bed 


OW many hours do you lie in bed? One 

great man who was much impressed with 

the value of getting started early in the 
morning was Dr. Johnson: 


1760. Resolved, To rise as early as I can. 

1761. My purpose is, To regulate my sleep. 

1764. My purpose is from this time, To rise early. 

1764 (September). I resolve, To rise early; not later than 
six, if I can; I hope sooner, but as soon as I can. 

1765. My resolution, I purpose to rise at eight, because, 
though I shall not yet rise early, it will be much earlier 
than I now rise, for I often lie till two. 

1769. I purpose and hope to rise early in the morning, 
at eight, and by degrees at six. 

1772. I hope to rise by degrees more early in the morning. 

1774. I hope to rise at eight. 


The subject of sleep, being one on which men 
of science are in discord, is not to be dismissed 
lightly. Some think that most people sleep too 
much and that if they ate rationally they could 
get along with little sleep, while others think all 
the emphasis should be put on plenty of sleep as 
a preservative of health and youth. Individuals 
may vary as much about sleep needs as they do 
about diet and exercise. What does Professor 
Allyn, our well-known expert, think about this? 


How to Love a Book 


y the year 1354 Boccaccio presented to his 
friend Petrarch a copy of Saint Augustine’s 
“Commentary on the Psalms.” The poet there- 
upon sent to the author of the “Decameron” a 
letter written in Latin—part of which may be 
translated thus: 


You have overwhelmed me with joy by a present magnifi- 
cent and rare. Henceforth I shall swim more surely on the 
sea of David. Into the midst of this troubled sea you 
have sent me a very sturdy ship and a clever pilot, Saint 
Augustine, whose genius is divine. I have received it with 
joy and astonishment, and have said to myself: “Lazi- 
ness, get thee behind me; if ever a moment of leisure re- 
main to me, this gift shall fill it. Here is an illustrious guest 
that must receive the best fare, and will not let me sleep a 
wink o’ nights. In vain will ye pale and close, O eyes of 
mine: ye must watch, and sleep not; in vain shall ye think 
of rest, for we must labor.” 


In those days the gift of a good book was a 
gift indeed. Minds are not made by much 


reading, but by the enjoyment of a few books 
of the best—their digestion and rereading. 


























On the news firing line 


The United Press 


By WILL IRWIN 


iy an earlier article on the Associated Press, Mr. Irwin showed that age and | 
established position will swing the whole body of journalism to the conservative 
side. E.W. Scripps, whose newspapers gave rise to the United Press, understood this 


from the beginning and refused to enter the Associated Press. 
the United Press has encouraged young 


T a national newspaper conference held by the 
University of Wisconsin last year, the General 
Manager of the Associated Press rose to defend 

his organization. The Associated Press, he said, was 
colorless, unbiassed. It was his constant endeavor, it 
was the constant endeavor of his associates, to keep it so. 
He believed that they had succeeded. 

When he had finished, a small, bright-eyed young man, 
looking, as some one has said, “like the leading juvenile 
in a stock company,” rose to reply. This was 
Roy W. Howard, president of the United Press. 
“I’m sorry,” he said in effect, “but we haven’t suc- 
ceeded in keeping our bureau colorless and unbiassed. 
We're only human beings, and most of us have pretty 
strong individualities. We couldn’t keep our individuali- 
ties out of the news, no matter how hard wetried. We 
don’t try. We tell about the news as we see it. We make 
every allowance we can for the other side, and we don’t lie 
or suppress, but there still remains the point of view. Our 
method is the only way to be honest with the public and 
with ourselves.” So the old and the new in journalism 
met on the same platform, and held debate—the old 
generation, clinging to the fallacy that news can be 
written from a god-like height of abstract truth, biassed 
and knowing it not; the younger generation, perceiving 
that humanity sees truth only from a point of view, 
honestly biassed and knowing it well. The Associated 
Press, which the elder man represented, is at present our 
most powerful force of journalistic reaction in the 
United States, while the United Press, which the younger 
man represented, is our most powerful liberal and radical 
6 


To this end, 


men to start newspapers of their own 


force. Without it, I for one am convinced that we should 
never have seen the non-partisan political upheaval of 
1912. And yet the United Press, in its present form, 
is only seven years old. 

The Scripps newspapers gave birth to the United 
Press. The quiet power of these Scripps newspapers is 
little understood in the United States. E. W. Scripps, 
genius of the organization, believes in publicity for 
others, effacement for himself. To mention him at all is, 
to any one who knows him, almost a breach of journalistic 
confidence. His string of twenty-five or thirty metro- 
politan and small city newspapers have one definite 
policy—the interests of the working-class. They are 
humble-looking sheets, published generally in dingy 
basements and by young men. On the young man 
Scripps lays particular stress. Youth, in its period of 
struggle, is radical and near to the people; maturity and 
age are conservative and apart from the people. The 
Scripps newspapers give youth and the people their fling. 

Scripps believes that the balance of journalism cannot 
be maintained unless young men be encouraged to start 
newspapers of theirown. Otherwise, age and established 
position will swing the whole body of journalism toward 
the Tory side. That, as I have explained in a previous 
article, is the real trouble with the Associated Press. 
By its “power of protest,” as well as by the excessive 
weight in its councils of our oldest and most conservative 
newspapers, it operates to shut out the young man from 
directing journalism. Scripps understood this from the 
very beginning. He refused when that bureau was formed, 
and he refused afterward, to enter the Associated Press. 
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His newspapers were all in the West and Middle West; 
only recently has heentered theAtlantic states. He got along 
for several years on three “shoe-string” bureaus which 
performed their service imperfectly—the Scripps News on 
the Pacific Coast, the Scripps-McRae League in the Mid- 
dle West, and the Publishers’ Press in the Atlantic states. 
The two bureaus first named were under Scripps’ control. 
The Publishers’ Press served, besides the Scripps’ string, 
only a few struggling newspapers which could not get an 
Associated Press franchise. These bureaus answered 
their purpose rather badly, except in one way. Their 
managers, and to a certain extent their correspondents, 
were graduate telegraph operators. They were “light- 
ning on the wire.” Often, by understanding how to get 
news through, they beat the older bureau on big stories. 
Nevertheless, the larger understanding of news was not 
in them. Further, these three bureaus operated short- 
handed. They must needs resort to makeshifts. None 
looked upon them as real rivals to the powerful, domi- 
nant “A. P.” 


[NX 1907 the Scripps newspapers had reached the point 

where they could no longer get along with a second- 
rate telegraph report. Then, too, in spite of the 
“A. P. cinch,” a few young men outside of the Scripps 
organization had started newspapers and were carry- 
ing them along on the strength of their local news. 
The Scripps organization bought the Publishers’ Press 
and amalgamated it with their own existing bureaus 
into the United Press. The late John Vandercook 
took charge. Fame is not among the rewards of 
daily journalism; few newspapermen, even, know 
what a powerful fighter for the public weal was 
this man Vandercook. He managed the United Press 
only a year before he died; but by that time he had 
gathered in, with the Scripps papers as a nucleus, nearly 
300 newspapers which had hitherto been getting on with- 
out an adequate telegraph service. Further, he gave 
the new bureau its distinctive character. 

To begin with, he made it non-exclusive. The sub- 
scriber to the Associated Press had, virtually, the right 
to bar newcomers from his territory. Any newspaper 
capable of paying for the service might have the United 
Press report. Vandercook and the associates whom he 
gathered about him were mostly young, Scripps-trained 
men, tending to view the world from the popular 
standpoint. They never tried to make the news “color- 
less.” They realized that it could not be done. The 
correspondents of the United Press were taught to write 
as fairly as they could, but always from their own point 
of view. That point of view suited the opinions of the 
United Press subscribers. For almost to a man these pub- 
lishers were young, struggling and on the popular side. 

Soon after Vandercook died, Roy Howard became 
manager of the whole service. Howard had not yet 
passed his middle twenties. He began life as a news- 
boy; he was reporting 
at an age when most 
boysare in high school; 
and he had already 
done nearly every kind 
of editorial work. He, 
like Vandercook, held 
the popular point of 
view. He uncovered 
a strain of first-class 
executive ability; and 
he expanded the 
original policy. 

The Scripps papers 
are all evening publi- 
cations, and the new 
United Press strictly 
an evening bureau 
with a “revise” for 
the Sunday morning 
edition of afternoon 
newspapers. I must 


i 


state this more than 
casually if the reader 











C. D. Lee, business manager of the United Press, and W. W. Hawkins, 
news manager of the United Press. 
A conference on the pursuit of a news item 





would understand the larger aspects of the situa- 
tion. Scripps grew great in journalism at a time 
when department store advertising had become 
supremely important to the budget of a newspaper. 
For reasons too complex, to enumerate here, the 
evening newspaper appears to be a better advertising 
medium with women than the morning newspaper. At 
least the department stores say that they find it so. 
The immediate profit of journalism lay in the evening 
field. The consequence was that not only Scripps, but 
those young men who had started newspapers in spite of 
the Associated Press, and who must now depend upon 
the new United Press for their very existence, were all 
“evening men.” The United Press decided not to 
wander from this field. It has never even considered a 
morning service. 

Howard and his associates, knowing the special needs 
of their clients, discovered at once a flaw in the rival 
bureau. The Associated Press had been founded mainly 
by morning newspapers. The most powerful members 
of the organization were still in that field. They were 
jealous of their rights; they had insisted that the “even- 
ing wire’’ should close at four o’clock—that any news 
which “broke” after that time of day should belong to 
the morning newspapers. This precluded those “sport- 
ing extras’’ which have become of late years such a prom- 
inent feature of journalism, for almost all sporting 
events, notably baseball games, are finished after 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. Certain Associated Press 
newspapers were getting out sporting extras, but they 
had to employ for that purpose a special service of their 
own. The United Press, with no morning clients to 
hinder their activities, installed a sporting service run- 
ning from 4 to 7 o’clock. As time went on, they estab- 
lished the custom of including in this sporting service 
any important news which “broke” late in the after- 
noon. The effect of this policy is obvious. Evening 
newspapers served by the Associated Press could not 
publish extras on important late afternoon news. Even- 
ing newspapers served by the United Press could. The 
United Press in time forced the Associated Press to es- 
tablish a “sporting wire” in order to meet the competi- 
tion. But before this happened, the United Press news- 
papers had broken into the clientele of the Associated 
Press. 


AMPERED by no tradition of “colorless” news, 

the managers of the United Press proceeded to 
cover the world after their own fashion. They could 
not yet employ those expert and extremely able 
correspondents who had done so much for the Asso- 
ciated Press. They had not the means; they had not 
yet developed the men. And it used to be said in the be- 
ginning that the United Press, as compared with the 
Associated Press, was technically crude. I am not so 
sure of that. These young men might not have so much 
understanding of 
rhetoric or so much 
appreciation of a bal- 
anced sentence; but 
they were able, by the 
character of their in- 
structions, to put 
something of their own 
feelings into their news 
reports. They ex- 
pressed characteristi- 
cally the popular point 
of view. In reporting 
the affairs of Europe, 
for example, the world- 
renowned correspond- 
ents of the Associated 
Press had given the 
traditional old ac- 
counts of debates in 
Parliament and of war 
rumors on the Conti- 
nent. The United 
Press tried to find and 
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print news concerning the common people of Europe— 
what they were thinking and doing, what part they 
had in great events. This instance has often been 
cited as illustrating the difference between the two 
bureaus; and it is worth citing again: When King George 
was crowned at Westminster, the Associated Press re- 
ported the pomp and parade of the event, told of the 
massed regiments, the cheering crowds, the splendid 
mediaeval ceremony in the Abbey. The United Press 
did that and more; it tried to find just how much of the 
cheering in the crowds was real enthusiasm and how 
much false; it pictured the hungry mob of Whitechapel 
pouring out to see their King pass; it showed the out- 
casts struggling for the food dropped from the picnic- 
baskets of more fortunate spectators. Here was the 
point of view in action, if I may be allowed to mix meta- 
phors. The “unbiased” Associated Press men did not 
know that they were biased when they failed to see the 
significance of this fight for broken victuals. 

The new bureau has worked on the same principles at 
home. If you wanted to understand the workers’ side 
of the strike at Lawrence, you had to read the United 
Press. The Associated Press was apparently making 
a brave struggle to give this side—they were quoting the 
labor leaders as well as the employers. But the spirit of 
labor was not there, because the Associated Press corre- 
spondents did not see with the laborer’s eyes, while the 
United Press correspondents did. 


Y such methods the United Press began to absorb the 
new evening papers as they sprang up through the 
country—now that the existence of an “open” press 
bureau made it possible to start newspapers. It has 
grown from the original 300 subscribers in 1907 to 515 in 
1914. The Associated Press has, I believe, about 500 
evening clients. How the two compare in “bulk of cir- 
culation” no one exactly knows. Probably the Associated 
Press still has the greater evening circulation. Such sub- 
scribers as the Chicago, New York and Philadelphia even- 
ing newspapers raise the total mightily. Although the 
newer bureau serves many large metropolitan subscribers. 
If the evening paper were the only factor to be con- 
sidered in the whole field of journalism, this condition 
of affairs would be almost ideal. Let us have a conserva- 
tive press bureau whose correspondents see the world, 
and honestly report on that world, from the Tory point 
of view, together with a radical press bureau whose cor- 
respondents see the world, and honestly report on that 
world, from the radical point of view. Then shall we 
have free discussion, and the truth between conserva- 





tive and radical will come out in the end. 

But there remains morning journalism; and 
to the higher purposes of democracy, morning 
journalism is extremely important. 

There is, in the first place, the matter of 
technique. Most “big” news happens before 6 
o’clock in the evening, when the world closes up 
its day and begins to play. The events which 
happen after that time are generally unim- 
portant in their bearing on public opinion. 
Now between 6 o’clock, when the great events 
are finished, and 12 or 1 o'clock, when the 
morning paper goes to press, there is time for 
reporters and editors to put a little finish into 
their work. The reporter writing of those 
events for a 1 a. m. edition has either seen 
them, or got his description of them, at first 
hand. In the interval before his newspaper 
goes to press, he has time to write about them 
with an approach to the larger and calmer 
spirit in which one does the best literary work of 
any kind. On the other hand, so-called re- 
porting for the evening newspaper has become 
more and more a matter of rubber-stamp writ- 
ing and of snap-judgments. The average 
metropolitan evening paper sends out four or 
five editions in the course of an afternoon—to 
say nothing of extras. The news is gathered 
by cub reporters—“‘leg men.” They telephone 
it to the office, where a set of re-write men 
take it from the receiver, write at top speed and rush 
it to press. This is second-hand reporting. It cannot 
have the effectiveness, the sense of truth, or the con- 
vincing quality which a man puts into his work when 
he has seen the event himself. Such first-class report- 
ers as we have in this unliterary period of our modern 
journalism work for the morning papers. And since 
the power of the press now depends not upon editorial 
opinion, but upon news, the morning paper should, in 
theory, have more influence over the individual sub- 
scriber than the evening paper, and experience has proved 
the theory. Publishers of those newspapers which issue 
both anevening anda morning edition generally testify that 
while they make their money from their evening editions, 
they wield their power through their morning editions. 


A ND the Associated Press is now practically the only 
news bureau available for morning journalism. 
Hearst’s news service—as distinguished from his “fea- 
ture” service—is mostly of use to Hearst alone. The opin- 
ion of news held by the Hearst-trained men is peculiar; 
their product does not suit the purposes of many editors. 
The Sun press bureau sends out a kind of supplementary 
service useful mainly to enrich the reports of newspapers 
which already have the Associated Press. You cannot 
start a morning journal, in this day and age, without the 
Associated Press; and since the “right of protest”’ pre- 
vents any newcomers in our larger cities from getting an 
Associated Press franchise, this is equivalent to saying that 
you cannot start any more morning journals at all. The 
morning field, which is the field most important to sound 
public opinion, is held in fee simple by the older bureau. 


HE men in control of the Associated Press them- 
selves admit that morning circulations are declin- 
ing. They attribute this to a variety of causes, mostly 
commercial. They have, perhaps, never glimpsed 
the real cause. When newspapers get far from the 
people, the people cease to patronize them. You may 
dress up your pages with al. the high-class writers, the 
expensive cartoonists, and the brilliant “special people” 
in the world; but you cannot keep circulation unless you 
are in some measure talking the language of the people. 
The members of the Associated Press, mainly old newspa- 
pers whose publishers have grown rich and Tory, speaks 
in other tongues. Hence, that area of journalism which 
it occupies exclusively is shrinking. All of which should 
be very gratifying to the United Press. It is less grati- 
fying to the liberal observer, who wishes to see our jour- 
nalism both technically sound and representative. 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Better Class Came Also 


With no apologies to Vanity Fair 


“The artists and writers were the first Americans to 
make themselves at home in this amusing Parisian 
resort. And it was here, too, that women of the better 
class first tasted the delights of café life. It was con- 
sidered quite a daring thing in the late eighties for be- 
cloaked and be-diamonded women of Fifth Avenue to 
sit here and sip their after-dinner coffee.” 

From “The Old Café Martin” in Vanity Fair. 





NE of those queer, artistic dives, 
Where funny people had their fling. 
Artists, and writers, and their wives— 
Poets, and all that sort of thing. 
Here, too, to view the vulgar herd 
And sip the daring demi-tasse 
Be-cloaked, be-diamonded, be-furred— 
Came women of the better class. 





ITH its Parisian atmosphere, 

It had a Latin Quarter ring. 
Painters and journalists came here— 
Actors, and all that sort of thing. 

Here, too, to watch the great ungroomed 
And sip the dangerous demi-tasse, 
Be-furred, be-feathered and be-plumed, 
Came women of the better class. 





ERE Howells dined—Saint Gaudens, Nast,* 
Kipling, Mark Twain and Peter Dunne, 
Nell Terry, Mary Tillinghast 
And Robert Louis Stevenson. 
And mingling with that underworld, 
To sip the devilish demi-tasse, 
Be-cloaked, be-diamonded, be-pearled, 
Came women of the better class. 


IKE geese to see the lions fed, 
They came—be-jewelled and be-laced, 

Only to find the lions fled. 
“My word!” cried they, “What wretched taste!” 
Ermined and minked and Persian-lambed, 
Be-puffed (be-painted, too, alas!) 
Be-decked, be-diamonded—-be-damned! 
The women of the better class. 





* Heavens! No, not Condé Nast! Thomas Nast. 
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NE cannot live many years in 
O Mexico, away from the railroads 
and from the centers of popula- 
tion, without coming into some con- 
tact with bandits, who have been and 
are a distinct institution of the country. 
They say the devil is not so bad as he 
is painted; and the bandits, like the devil, 
their sponsor, when one gets acquainted 
with them are not so bad as one would 
suppose, and like the rest of us have 
their good as well as their bad points. 

In the many years that I lived in “‘ back 
of beyond,” in the small mining. camps 
of western Mexico, on a number of oc- 
casions I came in personal contact with 
genuine bandits. 

Many of the Mexican bandits under 
other conditions and a different system 
of government might have been among 
the prominent and best men of the coun- 
try. Asa rule they had rebelled against 
the injustice and the hard conditions 
existing in Mexico for the poor. They 
were naturally ambitious, and with a 
vague sense of the wrongs from which 
they were suffering, took to the mountains, 
arms in hand, to support themselves as 
best they might. 

When on a hunting trip in the Sierras, 
I once blundered into an outlaws’ camp 
and was their guest until morning. 

I had started one afternoon from home 
with the intention of camping out that 
night and reaching my hunting grounds 
the next morning, making a day’s hunt 
for deer. 

When I reached Las Palmas, my fa- 
vorite camping spot, I was surprised to 
see that the camp ground was occupied 
by four rather disreputable looking men; 
but as the sun had almost set, and it was 
a long ride to another camping place, I 
rode boldly in at a lope. 

I greeted them in mountain style by 
reining in my horse sharply before the 
men who were standing by the camp fire, 
and saying “Good evening, gentlemen; 
with your leave I will camp here tonight”’; 
but I made no motion to dismount. 

They were clothed principally in 
ragged buckskin jackets and breeches; 
their hats were in all stages of dilapida- 
tion; but their rifles, pistols and knives 
10 


Bandit Hospitality 


By 





A. D. TEMPLE 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


(THESE reminiscences of life in Mexico have been written from 


personal eapertence. 


Mr. Temple has lived most of his 


life in Mexico, sometimes in the city, but more often in 
remote mining towns. His wife is a Mexican, and he is thor- 
oughly familiar with life in that country, not only as tt is since 
Mexico has come into the limelight, but as it was for decades before. 


were in fine order and _ their horses 
were strong and well fed. It took but 
a glance to see that they were not simple 
rancheros. 

A tall, copper-skinned gentleman with 
a somewhat sinister scar across his right 
cheek responded most courteously to my 
salutation. ‘‘Certainly, sefior. Dismount. 
It will be a pleasure and an honor to 
have you here with us.” 

Concealing any suspicions as to who 
and what they might be, I dismounted, 
and was about to unsaddle my horse when 
one of them, with a polite “by yourleave,” 
took him, saying, “He is still too 
warm to unsaddle.” He then paced up 
and down in the style in which a well- 
trained Mexican groom leads his master’s 
horse after a ride before unsaddling him 
so that the animal will be properly cooled 
down. 

With courtly grace the tall gentleman 
said, “Be seated, sefior,”” motioning to a 
seat on a log before the fire on which beans 
were cooking and deer meat was broiling. 

We all sat around the camp fire and ate 
a meal entirely of their own providing, as 
they politely refused to allow me to share 
any of my provisions with them, insisting 
that I was their guest and must be 
treated as such. Without much urging, 
however, they took several swallows from 
my flask of extra good aguardiente, which 
livened up conversation considerably as 
we lounged on the ground and smoked 
and chatted after supper. 

Our talk was of the gossip of the Sierra— 
of the last robbery by that hero of the 
mountains, Heraclio Bernal, the Mexican 
Robin Hood; of the price of corn; of the 
latest mining bonanza; and of the ap- 
proaching fiestas in Mazatlan. 


HEN we drifted into a discussion of 
my probable luck in the next day’s 
hunt in the haunts of deer and bear, they 
advising me as to where the game was 
most abundant in a way that showed their 
intimate knowledge of the mountains in 
the most unfrequented fastnesses; while 
I, in return, told of some of the wonders 
of my own land, in which they were much 
interested; and for hours we chatted like 
old friends. 


I scrupulously refrained from asking 
who they were, or where they were from; 
and they, with the politeness which is 
the heritage of the Mexicans, asked me 
no questions, though evidently they were 
quite curious to know more about me 
than I had disclosed in our chat. 

When the rising moon shone from be- 
hind the ridge above us and cast its 
lights and shadows into the cafion’s 
gloom, their leader said, ‘‘Now, sefior, 
if you at any time feel like going to sleep, 
make yourself at home. We are good 
people. Have no mistrust. Sleep as 
though you were in your own home.” 

I replied drily but smiling that mis- 
trust was the cause of gray hairs, and 
that I had no desire to carry them; I 
could see from their kindliness and hos- 
pitality that they were people worthy of 
confidence; and even though one were 
in danger, we could die but once. 

I thereupon, with a courteous “buenos 
noches, amigos,” rolled myself in my 
blanket in front of the fire, covering my 
head with it, and went to sleep without 
bothering myself with what might happen 
during the midnight hours. 


6 laws next morning, as on the night be- 
fore, they refused to allow me to 
eat the food that I had brought with 
me, but insisted on my sharing their 
repast. 

Then, as they saddled the horses, mine 
was saddled first. The gentleman who 
took charge of him asked me to come and 
see that the work was properly done, he 
doing it with the deft hand of the prac- 
ticed horseman. 

We all then embraced, giving the Mex- 
ican abrazo, putting ourselves, each one, 
at the orders of the other; and with mu- 
tual declarations of deep respect and 
affection, we parted. 

On my return to the town the following 
day I described the gentlemen with whom 
I had camped; and I was not at all sur- 
prised to be told they were four of the 
most notorious cattle lifters, horse thieves, 
and all around bad men east of the 
mountains, and that they were badly 
wanted by the authorities. 

They had treated me with every con- 
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sideration and I am grateful for the mem- 
ory. I record the incident as one more 
proof that the devil is not as black as he 
is painted; and also as giving a light on 
the softer side of a bandit’s life. 


faa most prominent of my acquaint- 
ances among the bandits was the 
famous captain Heraclio Bernal. He 
and his men were for ten years a sort of 
understudy to the government in the 
region where I lived; ‘and I knew not 
only him but many of his men. I was 
also acquainted with every one of a small 
group of local neighborhood bandits who 
for a brief time lived and committed their 
outrages in the immediate vicinity of 
Ventanas, Durango, in the San Dimas 
mining district. 

These young fellows were all personal 
acquaintances of mine, but the one I 
knew least was their captain, Carlos 
Mujfioz; he was a “bred in the bone” 
scoundrel of the worst and most desperate 
class of the Mexican mountaineers and 
was credited with one or two murders. 

While he was in my employ at the San 
Francisco mine, I always watched him as 
he was an unsafe man, although then 
earning a comparatively honest and easy 
living. He was impudent, quarrelsome, 
and thievish. 

Pillon Morales, one of his companions, 
was a pleasant-faced, good-natured young 
Indian who was the last one I would have 
supposed would become a bandit. 

Eleno El Indio, as he was known, was 
a cook at the San Manuel ranch where 
he washed the dishes and made the tor- 
tillas and was looked down upon as a 
rather effeminate member of the commun- 
ity. Vicente Beccera was simply a young 
rancher, rather “sassy” and independent, 
but considered a good Indian. Rodriguez 
el Desertor was a deserter from Heraclio 
Bernal’sbandand had beenafederal soldier. 


These five, fired by the example of 
Bernal, the great hero of their class, 
robbed ranches and held up persons for 
ransom throughout the San Dimas min- 
ing district. 

One of their first exploits was to hold up 
an old American, Mr. Swartwout, who 
lived among the Mexicans at a small 
rancho known as Las Palmitas (the little 
palms) on the Ventanas River. 

The financial aspirations of these young 
men were moderate; and after making 
Mr. Swartwout a prisoner, they required 
only that he give them two hundred dol- 
lars; this, the old man, to his intense 
disgust, was compelled to borrow from 
the Ventanas Mining Company. 

The whole business was done in about 
six hours; but while the bandits were 
waiting for Mr. Swartwout to decide, 
they amused themselves by having a 
dance, inviting the women of the ranch 
to participate, which they did. Mr. 
Swartwout, although also invited to 
assist in the festivities, declined grouch- 
ily; it was too much like presiding at 
his own funeral. 


SHORT time after this Mr. Leon 
Baldwin, Superintendent of the Ven- 
tanas Mining Company, who had incurred 
the hatred of Vicente Beccera and Pillon 
Morales, was selected as the victim of their 
vengeance and as a warning to others. 
He was waylaid at one of the Com- 
pany’s mines known as the Valencia mine, 
four miles from Ventanas. Mr. Baldwin 
well knew he had incurred the enmity of 
these two men a short time before when 
he had expelled them from the camp. 
They swore revenge. It would have 
been more prudent for Mr. Baldwin to 
have ridden his rounds with an armed 
escort, but he was a man of courage, born 
in the West and with the Westerners’ 
supreme disdain for Mexicans, and he 


> 
“With courtly grace the tall gentleman said, ‘Be seated, sefior,’ motioning to a.seat on a log before the fire on which the beans 
were cooking and the deer meat was broiling” 


made the mistake of treating his enemies 
with contempt, taking no proper pre- 
cautions against assassination. 

He rode alone, contrary to the custom 
of the other superintendents who always 
rode with at least one, and sometimes three 
or four armed men as an escort. 

As Mr. Baldwin rode up to the mine, 
Morales and Beccera, who had concealed 
themselves at a point on the outcrop of 
the vein some one hundred feet above 
him, fired at him, one shot taking effect in 
his left shoulder, and making what would 
ultimately have been a mortal wound. 

Mr. Baldwin dismounted from his 
mule, returned the fire with his pistol, 
and then retreated into the workings of 
the mine. The whole company of five 
bandits then came down to the mouth of 
the mine, and taking possession of what 
arms the miners had left outside when 
they went to their work, called on them 
to come out, holding them prisoners 
under the muzzles of their rifles. 

The bandits then sent a message to 
Mr. Baldwin that if he would come out 
and talk with them no harm would be 
done him. 

He, almost perishing with the thirst 
that is incident to a gunshot wound, 
complied; and was at once seized by the 
bandits and mounted on his mule which 
they led up the mountain side to the 
trail on the crest of the cordon. 

The captain, Carlos Mufioz, said, as 
the procession left the mine, “‘When you 
hear the shot, come for the body.” 

The miners, all Mexicans, although 
they had desired to make a rescue, were 
helpless. 

A few minutes afterwards five rifle 
shots were heard on the crest of the cor- 
don. The men who ascended found 
the superintendent lying dead at the 
foot of a scrub oak. His body was 
carried to Ventanas. 
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A file of soldiers surrounded the little 
group of Americans as they said the last 
rites over their murdered friend and 
companion. More than one of them, as 
they stood by the grave, knew that a rifle 
ball from the brush might at any instant 
send him to join his friend. 


NCOURAGED by their success in 
their small robberies and murders, the 
band concluded that they would go over 
to the little town of Durazno, on the pack 
trail between Durango and Mazatlan, 
whose inhabitants were small farmers and 
mule packers of the Camino Real. 

At the time that the attack was planned, 
all the able-bodied men of the ranch 
were out with their mule trains freight- 
ing ore from the surrounding mines to 
the mills; and only women, old men, 
and the sick were at home in the 
ranche. 

Old Don Jesus, the storekeeper, and 
Don José, the judge of the town, both 
old men, were there; also a young fellow 
named Guillermo, some eighteen years of 
age, who on account of illness had been 
unable to go with the packers. 

Suddenly five men, armed to the teeth, 
appeared in the little village, one of them 
bearing the pistol, knife, and cartridge 
belt of our murdered superintendent, 
Mr. Baldwin. 

Don Jesus and Don José were at once 
made prisoners and told they were as- 
sessed five hundred dollars as the price of 
their life and liberty. The pretty daugh- 
ters of Don Jesus, fortunately for them, 
were able to escape and hide themselves 
in the brush; otherwise there might have 
been other atrocities, as women were not 
respected by these scoundrels. 

As the old men naturally demurred at 





paying such a sum, which to them was a 
large fortune, they were at once tied to 
the posts in front of the little store to 
think the matter over at their leisure; 
while the captain of the bandits, Mufioz, 
gave orders for the musicians to come 
around, and instituted a dance in the 
largest room in the village. 

Willingly or unwillingly, the women all 
accepted the invitation (except Don Jesus’ 
handsome daughters who kept in hiding). 
It would not have been prudent to refuse; 
but they held a consultation among 
themselves before the dance started. 

“These men are going to kill Don 
Jesus and Don José,” said one,“‘and we 
are here alone. All of the men are away, 
and we ought not to stand by and let 
them be killed. We won’t! Let us all 
arm ourselves before going to the dance. 
If you have no knife, get one.” 

In a short time every woman had a 
knife concealed in her dress—the short 
butcher knife to be found in every Mex- 
ican household. 

*“Now,” said the woman ‘leader, “if 
they attempt to hurt one hair of the head 
of the two men, we must do what we 
can,” and all agreed. 


6 arn music started. After the danc- 
ing had gone on for some two 
or three hours, the captain of the band 
walked out to Don Jesus and asked him 
what he had decided to do. ‘Will you 
give us the money?” “How can I?” 
he replied. ‘“‘We have not got it.” 
Mufioz turned to one of his men and 
said, ‘Take them out and shoot them.” 
And then the trouble began. 
Young Guillermo, the sick boy, took 
a chance with the women. Knife in 
hand, he leaped at Mufioz and was 


“Maria rushed at him shouting, ‘You have killed my brother, you hound !’” 












promptly shot by the bandit. His sister, 
Maria, a strong, buxom Indian wench, 
rushed at Mufioz before Guillermo’s 
corpse had ceased quivering, and wrenched 
the pistol from his hand, shouting, “You 
have killed my brother, you hound!’’ 

Mufioz jumped back, threw up his 
hands, and said, “Don’t shoot me!” 
But Maria laid him out with his own 
pistol by her brother’s side. 

Meantime the other women were stab- 
bing right and left at the thoroughly de- 
moralized bandits. Eleno went down 
with uncounted wounds in his body on 
the floor of the dance room. 

Vicente, desperately wounded, made 
his escape into the brush without his 
weapons. Pillon Morales also got away 
as far as the graveyard, where he man- 
aged to leap the wall. He fell on the 
other side with more than twenty 
wounds in his body. 

Found there the next morning he was 
brought to Ventanas by soldiers. 

Vicente made his escape into the high 
Sierras, and was hidden in a cave for 
months, being cared for by a ranchero 
and his daughters, but was finally cap- 
tured. Rodriguez was captured in the 
Sierras by federal troops, and shot at 
once, without trial, according to Mexican 
custom. 

Beccera was “passed by arms,” or 
fusilladed, in the Durango jail. So far 
as my information goes, no acknowledg- 
ment ever came to those brave women of 
Durazno for their gallant fight. 

The Mexican Congress voted Mr. 
Baldwin’s widow (who, by the way, was 
a grandniece of Francis Scott Key, 
author of the “Star Spangled Banner’’) 
twenty thousand dollars as indemnity 
for the death of her husband. 
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Electing a College President 


By EDMOND S. MEANY 






Professor of History in the State University of Washington 


MERICAN educators have been 
subjected to many kinds of criti- 
cism during the past few years. 

One main thesis is that in this democracy 
of America we have allowed the colleges 
and universities to retain monarchical 
forms of government. Many instances 
are cited of ripe scholars being ruthlessly 
torn from their positions with never a 
chance for their colleagues to protest or 
to insist upon a fair hearing. Presidents 
are selected by boards of regents or trus- 
tees without even a consultation with the 
faculties with whom they must work. 
The president when thus selected is usu- 
ally clothed with absolute power and 
sometimes rules as a tyrant. All this ina 
realm of life looked to as a source of ideals 
and intellectual inspiration. 

There is no need here to argue about 
the extreme nature of those criticisms. It 
is enough to acknowledge that the cita- 
tions made by the critics demonstrate 
that there is altogether too much foun- 
dation for their claims. The thing to 
hope for is the time when causes for 
such criticisms shall be removed. One 
evidence of a distinctly forward step 
in this desired evolution is seen in the 
present situation at the State University 
of Washington. 


It ought not to be surprising that this 
change should have such a distinct begin- 
ning in the State of Washington, which so 
many still feel to be a part of the outer- 
most edge of the Republic. Those who 
have read “A Comparative Study of 
Public School Systems in the Forty-eight 
States,” based on the United States Cen- 
sus of 1910, and published by the Divi- 
sion of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, will remember 
that the State of Washington was ranked 
first in all the states for the efficiency of 
its schools. In this progressive, energetic 
state, the university is looked upon as 
the cap-sheaf of its system of public edu- 
cation. 

At the beginning of the present year 
the board of regents removed from office 
President Thomas Franklin Kane. It 
was at the middle of a successful academic 
year and there seemed to be no valid rea- 
son for such drastic action. The people 
of the state were shocked. The governor 
promptly removed the regents and then 
carefully selected other men to take their 
places. The old board of regents, before 
their own removal, selected from the 
faculty one of its most efficient and 
popular members to serve as acting 
president—Henry Landes, Professor of 
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By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Illustrated by Guy Péne du Bois 


Geology, Dean of the College of Science 
and State Geologist. 

The regents decided that they would 
not complicate matters by trying to re- 
place Doctor Kane. They would begin 
constructive work for the university as 
they had found it. Committees of regents 
were appointed to hold joint sessions with 
faculty committees on university organi- 
zation. The climax of codperation was 
reached when the board of regents ap- 
pointed a committee of three to consider 
the presidency of ‘the university and re- 
quested the faculty to choose a like com- 
mittee, which it did by secret ballot. 


|S pe donean a permanent president is 
chosen this joint committee of re- 
gents and professors will secure and tabu- 
lateallavailable information about suitable 
men. The whole case will then be placed 
before the entire faculty and a list of the 
most desirable men will be selected and 
sent to the board of regents, in whom lies 
the ultimate power of election under the 
laws of the State of Washington. In this 
way the faculty will be given a full share 
in the selection of its chief executive and 
in at least one American university the 
monarchical form of government will be 


demolished. 


E have all wondered from time to time what the godlike creatures who sit in remote sanctums 


and pass judgments on the works of artists and writers, great and small, are like. 
And we have often wondered whether they themselves could 
This 1s what Mr. Galsworthy thinks about it 


many of them are very ordinary mortals. 
write as well as the authors they have been criticizing. 


E often thought: “This is a dog’s 
life! I must give it up, and strike 
out for myself. If I can’t write 

better than most of these fellows, it’ll 
be very queer.”” But he had not yet 
done so. He had in his extreme youth 
published fiction, but it had never been 
the best work of which he was capable— 
it was not likely that it could be, see- 
ing that even then he was constantly 
diverted from the ham-bone of his inspi- 
ration by the duty of perusing and passing 
judgment on the work of other men. 

If pressed to say exactly why he did 
not strike out for himself, he found it 
difficult to answer, and what he answered 
was hardly as true as he could have 
wished, for, though truthful, he was not 
devoid of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. He could hardly, for example, ad- 
mit that to know what much better books 
he could have written if only he had not 
been handicapped, fostered his hesita- 
tion in striking out and writing them. 
To believe that, was an inward comfort 
not readily to be put to the rude test of 
actual experience. Nor would it have 
been human of him to acknowledge a 
satisfaction in feeling that he could put 
in their proper places those who had to 
an extent, as one might say, retarded his 


creative genius by compelling him to 
read theirbooks. But these, after all, were 
but minor factors in his long hesitation, 
for he was not a conceited or malicious 
person. Fundamentally, no doubt, he 
lived what he called ‘“‘a dog’s life” with 
pleasure, partly because he was used to 
it—and what a man is used to he is loth 
to part with; partly because he really 
had a liking for books; and partly be- 
cause to be a judge is better than to be 
judged. And no one could deny that 
he had a distinctly high conception of 
his functions. He had long laid down 
for himself certain leading principles of 
professional conduct, from which he 
never departed. Such as that a critic 
must not have any personal feelings, or 
be influenced by any private considera- 
tions whatsoever. This was why he 
often went a little out of his way to be 
more severe than usual with writers whom 
he suspected of a secret hope that per- 
sonal acquaintanceship might incline 
him to favor them. He would indeed 
carry that principle further, and where 
he had, out of an impersonal enthusiasm 
at some time or another, written in terms 
of striking praise, he would make an op- 
portunity later on of deliberately taking 
that writer down a peg or two lower than 





No doubt 


he deserved, lest his praise might be sus- 
pected of having been the outcome of 
personal motives or of gush—for which 
he had a great abhorrence. In this way 
he preserved a remarkably pure sense of 
independence; a feeling that he was 
master in his own house, to be dictated to 
only by a proper conviction of his own 
importance. It is true that there were 
certain writers whom for one reason or 
another he could not very well stand; 
some having written to him to point out 
inaccuracies, or counter one of his crit- 
ical conclusions, or still worse, thanked 
him for having seen exactly what they 
had meant—a very unwise and even un- 
dignified thing to do, as he could not help 
thinking; others, again, having excited 
in him a natural dislike by their appear- 
ance, conduct, or manner of thought, or 
by having perhaps acquired too rapid, or 
too swollen a reputation to be, in his 
opinion, good for them. In such cases, 
of course, he was not so inhuman as to 
disguise his convictions. For he was 
before all things an Englishman with a 
very strong belief in the freest play for 
individual taste. But of almost any 
first book by an unknown. author he 
wrote with an impersonality which it 
would have been difficult to surpass. 
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“He often thought: ‘This is a dog’s life. I must give it up and strike out for myself.’” 


HEN there was his principle that one 
must never be influenced in judging 
a book by anything one has said of a 
previous book by the same writer—each 
work standing entirely on its own basis. 
He found this important, and made a 
point of never re-reading his own crit- 
icisms; so that the rhythm of his judg- 
ment, which, if it had risen to a work 
in 1920 would fall over the author’s 
next in 1921, was entirely unbiassed by 
recollection, and followed merely those 
immutable laws of change and the moon, 
so potent in regard to tides and human 
affairs. 
For sameness and consistency he had 
14 


a natural contempt. It was the unex- 
pected both in art and criticism that he 
particularly looked for; anything being, 
as he said, preferable to dullness. A 
sentiment in which he was supported by 
the Public—not that, to do him justice, 
that weighed with him, for he had a 
genuine distrust of the Public, as was 
proper for one sitting in a seat of judg- 
ment. He knew that there were so- 
called critics who had a kind of formula 
for each writer, as divines have sermons 
suitable to certain occasions. For ex- 
ample: “We have,in ‘The Mazy Swim’ 
another of Mr. Hyphen Dash’s virile 
stories. ... We can thoroughly recom- 


mend this pulsating tale, with its true and 
beautiful character study of Little Katie, 
to every healthy reader as one of the best 
that Mr. Hyphen Dash has yet given 
us.” Or: ‘‘We cannot say that ‘The 
Mazy Swim’ is likely to increase Mr. 
Hyphen Dash’s reputation. It is sheer 
melodrama such as we are beginning to 
expect from this writer. . . . The whole 
is artificial to a degree. ... No sane 
reader will for a moment believe in 
Little Katie.” Towards this sort of 
thing he showed small patience, having 
noticed with some acumen a relationship 
between the name of the writer, the poli- 
tics of the paper, and the temper of the 
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criticism. No! For him, if criticism did 
not embody the individual mood and 
temper of the critic, it was not worthy of 
the name. 

But the canon which of all he re- 
garded as most sacred, was this: A 
critic must surrender himself to the 
mood and temper of the work he is crit- 
icizing, take the thing as it is with its 
own special method and technique, its 
own point of view, and only when all that 
is admitted, let his critical faculty off the 
chain. He was never tired of insisting 
on that, both to himself and others, and 
never sat down to a book without having 
it firmly in his mind. Not infrequently, 
however, he found that the author was, 
as it were, wilfully employing a tech- 
nique or writing in a mood with which he 
had no sympathy, or had chosen a sub- 
ject obviously distasteful, or a set of 
premises that did not lead to the con- 
clusion which he would have preferred. 
In such cases his scrupulous honesty 
warned him not to compromise with his 
conscience, but to say outright that it 
would have been better if the technique 
of the story had been objective instead 
of subjective; that the morbidity of the 
work prevented serious consideration of 
a subject which should never have been 
chosen; or that he would ever maintain 
that the hero was too weak a character 
to be a hero, and the book therefore of 
little interest. If any one pointed out to 
him that had the hero been a strong 
character there would have been no book, 
it being in point of fact the study of a 
weak character, he would answer: ‘That 
may be so, but it does not affect what I 
say—the book would have been better 
and more important if it had been the 
study of a strong character.” And he 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
enforcing his recorded criticism that the 
hero was no hero, and the book no book 
to speak of. For though not obstinate, 
he was a man who stood to his guns. 
He took his duty to the Public very 
seriously, and felt it, as it were, a 
point of honor never to admit himself 
in the wrong. It was so easy to do 
that and so fatal; and the being anony- 
mous, as on the whole he preferred 
to be, made it all the harder to abstain 
(on principle and for the dignity of 
criticism), from noticing printed con- 
tradictions to his conclusions. 

In spite of all the heart he put 
into his work, there were times 
when, like other men, he suffered 
from dejection, feeling that the mo- 
ment had really come when he must 
either strike out for himself, or com- 
pile a volume of synthetic criticism. 
And he would say: “None of us fel- 
lows are doing any constructive 
critical work; no one nowadays 
seems to have any perception of the 
first principles of criticism.” Hav- 
ing talked that theory out thorough- 
ly he would feel better, and next 
day would take an opportunity of 
writing: ‘‘We are not like the aca- 
demic French, to whom the prin- 
ciples of criticism are so terribly 
important; our genius lies rather 
in individual judgments, pliant 
and changing as the works they 
judge.” 

There was that in him which, 
like the land from which he 
sprang, could ill brook control. 
He approved of discipline, but 
knew exactly where it was de- 
leterious to apply it to himself; 
and no one perhaps had a finer 
and larger conception of individu- . 


al liberty. In this way he maintained 
the best traditions of a calling whose 
very essence was superiority. In course 
of conversation he would frequently 
admit, being a man of generous cali- 
bre, that the artist by reason of long 
years of devoted craftsmanship had 
possibly the most intimate knowledge 
of his art, but he would not fail to 
point out, and very wisely, that there 
was no such unreliable testimony as that 
of experts, who had an axe to grind, each 
of his own way of doing things; for com- 
prehensive views of literature seen in due 
perspective there was  nothing—he 
thought—like the trained critic, rising 
superior, as it were professionally, to my- 
opia and individual prejudice. 


F the new school who maintained that 
true criticism was but reproduction 
in terms of sympathy, and just as creative 
as the creative work it reproduced, he was 
a little impatient, not so much on the 
ground that to make a model of a moun- 
tain was not quite the same thing as tomake 
the mountain; but because he felt in his 
bones that the true creativeness of crit- 
icism (in which he had a high belief) was 
its destructive and satiric quality; its 
power of reducing things to rubbish and 
clearing them away, ready for the next 
lot. Instinct fortified by his own ex- 
perience had guided him to that conclu- 
sion. Possibly, too, the conviction al- 
ways lurking deep within him that the 
time was coming when he would strike 
out for himself and show the world how a 
work of art really should be built, was 
responsible for the necessity he felt to 
keep the ground well cleared. 

He was nearly fifty when his clock 
chimed, and he began seriously to work 
at the creation of that masterpiece which 
was to free him from “a dog’s life” and 
perhaps fill its little niche in the gallery 
of immortality. He worked at it hap- 
pily enough till one day at the end of the 
fifth month he had the misfortune to 
read through what he had written. With 
his critical faculty he was able to perceive 
that which gave him no little pain— 
every chapter, most pages, and many 
sentences destroyed the one immediately 
preceding. He searched with intense 
care for that coherent thread which he 
had suspected of running through the 


“The thing did not move, it had no pulse, no life at all—it was dead” 





whole. Here and there he seemed to 
come on its track, then it would vanish. 
This gave him great anxiety. 


BANDONING thought for the mo- 
ment, he wrote on. He paused 
again towards the end of the seventh 
month, and once more patiently reviewed 


the whole. This time he found four 
distinct threads that did not seem 
to meet; but still more puzzling was 


the apparent absence of any _indi- 
vidual flavor. He staggered. Before 
all he prized that quality, and through- 
out his career had fostered it in him- 
self. To be unsapped in whim or fancy, 
to be independent, had been the very salt 
of his existence as a critic. And now, and 
now—when his hour had struck, and he was 
in the very throes of that long-deferred 
creation, to find—! He put thought 
away again, and doggedly wrote on. 

At the end of the ninth month in a 
certain exaltation he finished, and slowly, 
with intense concentration, looked at 
what he had produced from beginning 
to end. And as he looked something 
clutched at him within, and he felt 
frozen. The thing did not move, it had 
no pulse, no life at all—it was dead. 

And sitting there before that shapeless 
masterpiece, still-born, without a spirit 
or the impress of a personality, a horrid 
thought crept and rattled in his brain. 
Had he in his independence, in his love 
of being a law unto himself, become so 
individual that he had no individuality 
left? Was it possible that he had judged, 
and judged, and—not been judged, too 
long? Itwasnot true—nottrue! Locking 
the soft and flavorless thing away, he took 
up the latest novel sent him, and sat down 
to read it. But as he read, the pages of 
his own work would implant themselves 
above those that he turned and turned. 
At last he put the book down, and took 
up pen to review it. “This novel,” he 
wrote, “is that most pathetic thing, the 
work of a man who has burned the lamp 
till the lamp has burned him; who has 
nourished and cultured his savor, and 
fed his idiosyncrasies, till he has dried 
and withered, without savor left.” And, 
having written those words about the 
book that was not his own, the blood be- 
gan once more flowing in his veins, and 
he felt ‘warm. 
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The Movement for a Minimum Wage 


By W. J. GHENT 






USINESS MEN and the general public are very much interested just now in 
the minimum wage movement and the progress it is making in different parts 


of the world. 


ITHIN the last year eight states 
—California, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 

Washington and Wisconsin—have en- 
acted measures looking to the enforce- 
ment of a minimum wage. Massachu- 
setts, a year earlier, had initiated the 
movement, though its law did not go into 
effect until last July. In one state, 
Utah, only “females” are included 
within the provisions of the act. All the 
other acts include minors—under 18 in six 
states, under 21 in Minnesota and without 
a stated age in Wisconsin. These laws 
went into effect on the following dates: 


Massachusetts............... July 1 
ES Sere se rs. May 17 
CDRRONN SS os 25 52s eee June 2 
ee ere. June 13 
ESRMERORD 5 6.55.05 550s cee June 26 
NGINGEMR  ocso neon wed shew ree July 17 

WU MIINNNIN 0c) 5 so ars! lets ico August 1 
KCRPRORDIR «5556 5.0 on 50 5-5» sg 
ICOUDRITAD 5. o-5 55.5 0:5 0.0.5.0 oo 0 5 oe EO 


In addition to these definite measures 
Michigan authorized the appointment of 
a commission to examine the subject, and 
New York gave power to the recently 
created factory investigating commission 
to inquire into the matter of wages and to 
report on the advisability of fixing mini- 
mum rates. It will be seen that the 
movement has started with a strong 
momentum. 


Comparison of the Laws 


HE laws recently enacted are in most 
respects similar. The Oregon law 
seems on the whole the best constructed 
and most comprehensive, though the Cal- 
ifornia and Wisconsin measures follow it 
closely. All industries are covered in all 
the states, except Colorado, where the 
exceptions are trifling. All the states, 
except Utah and Wisconsin, create a com- 
mission to- administer the law. Utah 
gives the matter over into the hands of its 
Commissioner of Immigration, Labor and 
Statistics, while Wisconsin turns it over 
to its already created Industrial Commis- 
sion. ‘The members of these commissions 
are allowed expenses, but are usually un- 
salaried, though California and Massa- 
chusetts pay $10 a day for time actually 
employed. 

All of the eight commissions are au- 
thorized. to determine the wage needful 
for a living. ‘“‘Necessary cost of proper 
living,” reads the California statute, while 
“needs of the employees” and “financial 
condition of the business” are in effect 
the terms of the Colorado, Massachusetts 
and Nebraska acts. The California, 
Oregon and Wisconsin commissions have 
the further power to determine maximum 
hours and conditions of labor. All of the 
commissions may subpoena witnesses, 
administer oaths and examine books. In 
California and Wisconsin they may also 
enter premises. The authority to en- 
force all decisions is given to the commis- 
sions of Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon and Wisconsin and to the 
Labor Commissioner of Utah. The Cali- 
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fornia and Washington commissions, 
however, may enforce only that part of 
their decisions which relates to wages. 
The provisions regarding enforcement 
are not always clear, and very likely a 
number of court decisions will have to be 
made before all of the commissions learn 
definitely the extent of their authority. 


Wage-Boards and Penalties 


LL of the acts, except those of 
Colorada and Utah, provide for 
subordinate bodies, known as “wage 
boards,” ‘‘conferences” or ‘“‘advisory 
boards,” to inquire into conditions in par- 
ticular industries and to report their find- 
ings to the various commissions. They 
are merely advisory bodies, selected by 
the commissions, and are without powers. 
The Colorado commission makes its own 
investigations and findings. In Utah 
alone the statute fixes a definite minimum 
for women and girls, which is 75 cents a 
day for those under 18, 90 cents a day for 
adult learners and $1.25 a day for adults 
of experience. 

All of the states provide some sort of 
penalty for employers who refuse to abide 
by the commissions’ (in Utah the Labor 
Commissioner’s) decisions. In Utah such 
a refusal is merely a misdemeanor. In 
Nebraska the commission must publish 
the name of the contumacious employer, 
and the newspaper that refuses publication 
may be fined $100. Massachusetts form- 
erly had this provision, but an amendment 
leaves the matter in the discretion of the 
commission. Fines are assessed against 
the offending employer as follows: 


INMERGED 2.05 csadsneie ee $10 to $50 
PRAAOONRMEIN 0S cls aistarswuteatee 10 to 100 
WIONTNOD Fos oceans 25 to 100 
ON ee ae ei eae 25 to 100 
MORUTOTON 5. iesoccss acs te eee 50 up 
AOMORI 55 52 ake asaio oie tosis ss = Up to 100 


An alternative of imprisonment is also 
given in four states—30 days in Califor- 
nia, 10 to 60 days in Minnesota, 10 to 90 
days in Oregon and 90 days in Colorado. 
In California, Colorado, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon and Washington the wage-earner 
may recover at law the balance due him 
under the award. Several of the states 
have also more or less severe penalties for 
employers who discriminate against any 
of their wage-earners who testify in 
investigations. 


Operation of the Laws 
—— laws have too recently gone 


into operation to make possible a ver- 
dict on their administration and general 
effect. The Oregon commission was the 
first to get seriously to work, and it has 
already given several decisions fixing 
wage minimums and hours of labor. The 
decision fixing a weekly minimum of 
$8.64 for women in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Portland has been followed 
by another, which went into effect Febru- 
ary 1, fixing a minimum for women office 
workers, including cashiers in stores, 
““movies” and similar establishments, in 


Mr. Ghent gives a clear and accurate statement of the situation 


that city, of $40 a month and a maximum 
work-week of 51 hours. 

From another country, however, we 
have light on at least one of the arguments 
that have been made against the legal 
minimum. That is Victoria, one of the 
states of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and the argument illuminated is that 
which asserts the inevitable tendency of 
a legal minimum to become an actual 
maximum. Victoria has had the legal 
minimum for seven years. Recent sta- 
tistics of the clothing industry in that state 
show the following figures: 


MEN WOMEN 
Minimum wage....... $10.80 $ 8.64 
Average wage........ 12.84 10.14 
Per cent. excess....... 18.8 17.4 
Maximum wages are considerably 


above this average. An excess of nearly 
20 per cent. in the average rate as com- 
pared with the minimum rate does not 
support the argument of a tendency 
toward equalization. 


Other Adverse Arguments 


 eraes assertion that prices can be ad- 

vanced to meet increases of wages 
is a curious one. If it is true, the fact 
must apply as well to increases won by 
the trade-unions as to those decreed by 
state action. The assertion wins small, 
if any, credence among organized work- 
men, for if they believed it they would 
hardly strike for more pay. Neither do 
the employers believe it, for if they did 
they would not resist strikes. There 
would be small sense in their fighting 
a wage increase, often at enormous ex- 
pense, if they could recoup their losses by 
charging higher prices. The causes of 
higher prices are many and complex, but 
it is yet to be shown that the average 
employer is able to meet a forced increase 
in his payroll by levying a heavier tax on 
the public. 

The threat of the wholesale substitu- 
tion of women and girls by men and boys 
has an even flimsier basis. It seems to be 
forgotten that there are hundreds of occu- 
pations for which women are peculiarly 
fitted and wherein they render a better 
service than men. 

The theory of the weeding out of the 
less competent by reason of a minimum 
wage is also unfounded. The weeding- 
out process could hardly be more rigor- 
ously employed than it is today. Em- 
ployers do not, as a rule, pay wages to 
more hands than they need. 


A Movement in the Making 


N spite of these theoretical bugbears, 
a growing sense of the frightful social 
demoralization and wreckage caused by 
the underpayment and overtasking of 
women and girls has prompted one-fifth 
of the states of the union to take effective 
first steps toward remedying the evil. 
The practical part of the movement has 
only just begun, and no one can predict 
its outcome. 














Chinese Lyrics 


By PAI TA-SHUN 


Richesse Oblige 


The Master said, “There is Hwuy! 
He has nearly attained to perfect 
virtue. He is often in want.” 


—Confucian Analects. 


NCE he had riches, 
Now he has none; 
Where is one happier 
Under the sun? 


Garments and housing 
And fire he brought; 
He fed the hungry, 
The ignorant taught. 


He raised up the children, 
Their bodies remade, 

And wrought that their souls 
Should soar unafraid. 


Hence said the Master, 
“This man has indeed 

Nearly reached virtue, 

He’s often in need.” 


Ghost Foxes 


HERE is a pack of foxes 
Out in the wintry wood, 
Snow-white and still and ghostly. 

Is it for ill or good ? 


White trees, white earth and 
whiter 

Beneath the deodars, 

There stand the still white foxes 

And stare at the white stars! 


The picture on this page is from an ancient Chinese painting, the original of 
which is in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Other illustrations that have appeared from time to time are from 
rare old drawings that have never been on view outside of China 











A polling place in the ghetto district. A man and his wife are going in to vote. On the left is an old time politician. 





On the right is a plain clothes man watching him to see that he does not intimidate the women, as the machine 


politicians threatened to do 


How Women Vote 


By KATHARINE BUELL 


VERY dramatic were the scenes when for the first time east of the Mississippi River 


women took part in an tmportant election. 
Miss Buell was there to represent HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


the future. 


That election cast light on the present and 


She tells what she 


saw and tells it with the enthusiasm of an ardent believer in the enfranchisement of women 


six o'clock in the morning of 
the seventh of April, election day, 
in the polling-place of the worst 


A 
precinct in the city of Chicago sit two 


groups of people, one group composed of 
two men, bleary-eyed and sinister, and 


one woman, evidently their friend; 
in the other group, a man well known for 
his public spirit, and two or three highly 
respected and estimable women. In 
comes a dirty, disreputable-looking man, 
evidently in a bad humor at having to 
come so early in the morning, slouching 
up to the desk. He gives his name. “I 
challenge this man,” says a polite and 
ladylike voice, “‘his name is not on the 
register.” A great deal of loud shouting. 
Finally, it is ascertained with the help 
of Mr. Czarnecki, who holds on to people 
literally by their coat-tails, that the man 
is not on the register, and he is summa- 
rily put out. In comes a gentle little 
girl from the Y. W. C. A., which is around 
the corner. “I challenge this woman,” 
shouts one of the disreputable looking 
watchers. More loud talking, more scoff- 
ing, crowds gathered in the polling-place 
by this time, ostensibly to vote. After 
a bitter wrangle, Miss Clarke, the head 
of the Y. W. C. A., about whom there 
can be no reasonable doubt, is produced, 
to identify her, and she is allowed to vote. 
And so on and on through the day; the 
noise and confusion, the darkness of the 
very disreputable polling-place all con- 
spiring to make it difficult to keep out 
the men who have no right to vote, and 
to let in the respectable women. 

The first ward is the worst ward in 
Chicago. It is that part of Chicago that 
contained the segregated vice district until 
a few months ago, when the district was 
abolished. It still contains such houses 
of prostitution as are allowed to remain 
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by the police, and the cheap lodging 
houses where the poor, unfortunate, and 
vicious men are gathered together. In 
this ward a woman was nominated on the 
Progressive ticket. There was no hope 
for her election from the first, but a brave 
fight was made to get out as large a vote 
as possible as an opening wedge to another 
fight at the next election, and perhaps 
another and another, until at last the 
power of Hinky-Dink and Bath-house 
John, who have ruled this ward for twenty 
years, shall be broken. The First Ward is a 
hodge-podge. Besides the above mentioned 
vicious element, it contains many of the 
best and most expensive hotels, the big 
business houses and office buildings, and 
a few sections of respectable homes. It 
also contains several institutions like the 
Y. W. C. A. home for working girls. 


(THE problem was not so much that of 

getting out the good vote as it was sup- 
pressing the bad, although the good vote 
in itself was somewhat difficult. Bath- 
house John Coughlin used every preju- 
dice of race, religion, and class, as hard 
as he could. He said Miss Drake was not 
a Catholic, which is quite true, but he 
also said that she was against the Cath- 
olics, which is not so. He got large 
numbers of Irish Catholic women from 
respectable homes to vote for him and 
his corrupt policies on the ground that 
Miss Drake was “‘an infidel.” He told 
the foreign-born women that she was an 
American and against foreigners and 
against immigration. ‘He told the poor, 
respectable people of his ward, that she 
was a “‘stuck-up” rich woman who lived 
at a big hotel and hated the poor. Miss 
Drake lives at a big hotel. She has an in- 
come of several thousand a year, but she 
has made it by her own unaided efforts, 


and many years of hard work. Miss Drake 
was born in 1864, and came to Chicago 
whenayoung girl. She wasastenographer, 
and is still a stenographer. She is said to 
be the quickest and most accurate stenog- 
rapher in America. She worked her way 
from ordinary business correspondence 
into law reporting. She became the court 
stenographer most in demand in Chicago. 
She studied in the law office where she was 
employed, and was admitted to the bar in 
1892. But she has never practiced law— 
she prefers her other work. She is the per- 
son whom any very rich and very busy man 
who comes to Chicago is sure to employ if 
he wants his work done with unusual speed 
and unusual accuracy. She has been an 
ardent suffragist for many years. She 
lives in the first ward to be near her work. 
She knows four or five languages inti- 
mately, and geography is her hobby. All 
her spare time she spends in reading books 
of travel, and taking little jaunts to Europe, 
where she has been twelve times. 

This was the sort of woman that made 
the fight against Bath-house John and 
made a dent in the armor which has so 
long been impregnable, and this is the 
sort of person that the poor women of the 
ward, almost half of whose babies die 
every year from unsanitary surroundings 
and uninspected milk, voted against 
because she was a “rich snob.” 


|e eel in one of the poorest, dingiest 
streets in the city, on the fourth 
floor of a rickety tenement, lives Mrs. 
Blazi. Mrs. Blazi is a thing almost new 
in the world of politics—a woman boss. 
Mrs. Blazi is a midwife, and she knows 
every Italian woman in that section of 
the city. She came to this country 
when she was young and poor and friend- 
less, and she was taught her trade by 
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Doctor Blodgett, a woman doctor of 
high standing. She has brought two 
generations of Italian children into the 
world, and she is deeply beloved and 
entirely trusted by all the women of her 
race. They say she can deliver 500 votes 
in her ward. It is certain that she 
brought out 300 on registration day, and 
nearly as many to the election. Some 
one lends her an automobile, she stops 
in front of a tenement, she speaks to 
some one in the doorway, or in one of the 
windows, and in a few minutes one after 
another of the Italian women with shawls 
over their heads and babies in their arms 
come down to follow Mrs. Blazi, and do 
anything she tells them to. Some of 
them do not speak any English. Many 
of them do not know what they are doing 
when they vote. They do what Mrs. 
Blazi tells them to. Mrs. Blazi is large 
and beautiful, her eyes are black, her 
cheeks are red, and although she sits with 
her little grandson in her arms, she does 
not look over thirty. She is strong and 
honest, and she loves the children, but 
she has a little greasy, fat husband who is 
a low-down machine politician, and she 
is a good woman and lives up to her 
Italian principles. She takes the 500 
women to the polls and votes them for 
Bath-house John because her husband tells 
her to. It is hoped by the next election 
that Doctor Blodgett and Miss Addams 
and other women whom Mrs. Blazi 
can trust will teach her better, though 
her husband pats the grandson’s head and 
says, ‘“‘ We won’t have any of these wicked 
reformers getting after you. They areruin- 
ing the city, these reformers. They won’t 
even let a man spit in the street-cars. 
Is that what you call a free country? Give 
me the old times.”” And then, the wicked 
old rascal picks up the baby and rocks 
placidly back and forth singing, “‘Heaven 
is not far away, when Jesus is near.” 


‘THE task of clearing out the bad vote 
was a colossal one, but it was tackled 
with the vigor that the presence of many 
earnest and good women in the ward 
inspired. The secretary of the Board 
of Election Commissioners is a man 
named Anthony Czarnecki. Mr. Czar- 
necki is a Pole, and has been a reporter 
for twenty years. He knows the worst 
district of the city from A to Z. It was 
his task to suspect 
registered voters, 
and to call them 
up for examina- 
tion. He sat at his 
big desk in the 
City Hall, and one 
by one the scum of 
the earth came up 
to prove their 
right to citizen- 
ship. A man comes 
in stumbling, flac- 
cid, and shifty- 
eyed. His shoes 
and hat are very 
dirty, but the rest 
of his clothes are 
only mussed. Mr. 
Czarnecki looks at 
him with piercing 
eyes. He admin- 
isters the oath to 
tell the truth, end- 
ing very solemnly 
“So help me God.” 
The man shifts on 
the other foot, and 
looks across the 
room. He doesn’t 
like the Deity being 


brought to bear on his 
personal affairs. 
*“What is your name? 
Where do you live? 
How long have you 
lived there? How old 
are you? What is 
your mother’s name?” 
““None of your busi- 
ness.” “I am asking 
you that question 
merely for purposes of 
identification,” re- 
sponds Mr. Czarnecki, 
not wishing to ask of 
any man what he 
would not ask of the 
most respectable per- 
son who could be 
brought up before him. 
“Where does she 
live? What is your 
father’s name?” goes 
on the impassive voice. 
“Where does he live? 
Why didn’t you come 
sooner?” “TI have been working all 
day. Look at my shoes, look at my 
hat.” “Yes,” says Mr. Czarnecki, 
“‘and look at your nice clean necktie. 
I guess the squirrel has been too much 
for you,” the squirrel being a cheap brand 
of whiskey. The men do not like these 
personal questions. Many of them have 
seen better days, almost all of them had 
had respectable homes in their boyhood 
and they do not wish to be reminded of 
their degradation. 

Word went around of the _ cross- 
examination they were to be put to, 
and large numbers of those expected 
never turned up to qualify for voting. 


The women were another problem. 
Mr. Czarnecki made a ruling which 
eliminated practically all the prosti- 


tutes, at least all those from the houses 
of prostitution. Since Chicago voted 
to abolish the vice district, the house of 
prostitution is illegal, and Mr. Czarnecki 
ruled that it was impossible to register 
a legal residence in an illegal house. 
Whether this rule will be upheld by 
the courts remains to be seen. Very 













Miss Vittum who ran on a platform of child welfare, distributing to her assistants 
handbills which read, “* Vote for Harriet Vittum. 


She’s our friend” 








Miss Drake, who ran against the Bath-house in the first ward 


few of these girls came in asking for the 
right to vote, but toward the afternoon 
of one strenuous day, a vision appeared 
in the doorway of the Commissioner’s 
room. She was gotten up to look respect- 
able—in other words, she had on a cloth 
tailored suit, evidently an unusual cos- 
tume for her. Jewels flashed from her 
neck, her ears, her hair, and covered her 
hands. She stalked up to the desk. She 
is commonly called “The Queen of the 
Underworld.” “What is your name?” 
“Emma Davis.” ‘Where were you 
born?” “Scotland.” ‘“‘Where do you 
live now?”’ She gave the number. “Have 
you any brothers?” “Yes, two.” “Are 
they living?” “Yes.” ‘Is your mother 
living?’’ That is the one question that 
none of these people seem to be able to 
stand up against. Her bravado broke 
down, and she answered the rest of the 
questions in a shaky voice. She was 


disqualified. 
Miss Drake was defeated, but Bath- 
house John and his followers spent 


a great deal of money, and had a very 
hard time, and next year they will have 
a harder time, and the year after 
that still a harder, until finally one day, 
the First Ward will be cleaned out, and 
the Bath-house will sink into 
oblivion. 

It is not wholly or even mainly 
in the opposition to vice that 
the influence of suffrage for women 
is manifested. The 
dignity and im- 
portance of 
women’s opinions 
and point of view 
have been put 
upon a definite 
basis., For the first 
time in my life (I 
have never been in 
Denver) I was 
asked seriously by 
dignified old gen- 
tlemen with 
beards, to what 
party I belonged, 
and what I thought 
of Wilson, and 
whether I stood 
for non-partisan- 
ship. What I 
thought upon these 
matters was im- 


portant if I lived 
in Chicago, for 
then I was a voter 
and a citizen. 
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The man that the women were backing 
in the Sixth Ward is typical of the new era 
in municipal politics that has dawned 
upon Chicago. Allen Hoben is a pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Chicago. He has worked for many years 
for the improvement of conditions for 
the babies and children of the city. He is 
a character new to city politics. He was 
defeated by a narrow margin because all 
the political machines 
were united against him, 
and because he was run- 
ning against a man who 
had already served one 
term in the city council 
without bringing dis- 
credit upon himself. 
Many good people in the 
ward felt that a man 
who had not voted with 
corruption deserved an- 
other term, not under- 
standing that negation of 
goodness could never be 
a match for aggressive 
wickedness. Although 
they applauded Miss 
Breckenridge when she 
told them that the good 
is the worst enemy of the 
best, they did not take it 
enough to heart to elect 
the best. 

Mr. Hoben stood for non-partisan- 
ship, which is the issue most impor- 
tant to the women of Chicago. To 
take the city affairs out of the hands 
of national political parties is the first 
step toward making city housekeeping 
practical. 

Mr. Merriam, who has more influence 
with the women of Chicago than any 
other man, or woman either, for that 
matter, is the professor of political econ- 
omy who is making so much trouble for 
the old line politicians in the Chicago 
city council. It is he who is the prime 
mover for non-partisanship. 
The non-partisan candidate 
was elected in Mr. Merriam’s 
own ward, which is next to 
the Sixth. 


VER in the Seventeenth 
Ward a woman was 
making a fight for the one 
cause nearest the hearts of the 
women; next to non-partisan- 
ship, the most important 
cause that the women stood 
for. It was the welfare of the 
children. Miss Vittum is 
strong and quiet and capable. 
Gentle in her ways, but with a 
glint in her eye, and an energy 
in action that would make her 
a match for any alderman 
who had a wicked little plan 
he wanted to put through, 
Miss Vittum stood in a small, 
badly-lighted hall in the 
Italian quarter of the Seven- 
teenth Ward. It was a dance 
hall, decent, but very poor 
and simple. It was a place 
where the children of the 
Italian people in the sur- 
rounding tenements went for 
their good times, one of the 
few decent places of amuse- 
ment in all that section of the city. In 
front of her was row after row of earnest 
foreign faces, Italians, Swedes, Poles, a 
few German, a few Irish, many nationali- 
ties from southern and eastern Europe. 
About one-third of them were women. The 
women’s faces were lined with care. 





voters are women. 


Most of them had gray hair. 


Many of 
them sat with little babies in their arms. 
Miss Vittum said: “‘ We have always had 


city fathers. City fathers may be all 


right, very often they are very good men, 
but taking care of a city is no longer 
a matter of taking care of the business, 
and leaving the women to take care of 
Taking care of a city is taking 
You cannot keep your 


the home. 
care of a home. 





A typical voting place in the twenty-fifth ward where six per cent. of the 
Note the women judges and challengers. 
the background is Howard M. Wagg, progressive candidate for alderman 


homes clean and free from disease, and 
free from the pollution of bad plumbing; 
you cannot keep the streets safe, or well 
paved, or well lighted; you cannot keep 
the milk supply safe, nor buy decent food 
in the markets; you cannot give your 
children seats in school, or working condi- 
tions that will keep them out of sickness 
and vice, unless you have the right kind 
of an alderman to represent you in the 
city council. 

“We need more in these days to run 
the city, which is our home, than just a 
father. We also need city mothers. I 





A woman taking her blind husband to the polls 


am here to ask you to send me into the 
council to be the ‘city mother of your 
children.” 

Miss Vittum is essentially a motherly 
woman. As we walked along the street 
late that afternoon, after the meeting, 
we passed a saloon on the corner. From 





within came the rattle of a piano and 
noisy laughter. In the window was a 
large picture of Miss Vittum. Said she, 
“IT must say my respectable feelings had 
something of a jolt the first time I saw 
my own picture in a saloon window, but 
I am getting over it. I think it is high 
time a city mother appeared in the 
saloon windows.” 

Miss Vittum was defeated, but the 
vote was as close as the 
women had expected it 
would be. The man 
running against her was 
S. S. Walkowiak, a man 
who had been in the city 
council before and had 
not made a bad record. 
He was a Pole, the same 
nationality as the ma- 
jority of his constituents. 
Miss Vittum was running 
on a non-partisan ticket 
and had all the machines 
against her. Also she 
lived on the edge of the 
ward, so that many of 
the friends of the settle- 
ment of which she is the 
head lived in the other 
ward. A man who has 
for a long time been a 
force in the Seventeenth 
Ward is Graham Taylor. 
He has been a power for righteousness in 
the past generation. For many years, 
when at each aldermanic election a good 
man and a bad man were running 
against each other with all the issues 
clear, he has swung the Seventeenth 
Ward for the good man. Walkowiak was 
one of his good men deserving the usual 
reward of reélection. Also it is with reluc- 
tance that he came over to the cause of 
woman suffrage, and he does not see the 
point of city mothers. He did not sup- 
port Miss Vittum, and that in itself was 
enough to insure her defeat. 

Down in the stockyards 
Miss McDowell was making 
abrave fight for her candidate. 
At every ward meeting where 
she was present she taught 
the people campaign songs, 
and they spent a large part 
of every meeting singing to 
familiar patriotic airs songs 


like: 


We’re looking for a man, 

We're looking for a man— 

A man who will, 

A man who can, 

Help us get clean garbage 
vans: 

We'll elect that man. 


The man in 


Women have always been 
active in the West, and in 
Chicago they are especially 
strong, for there—there is a 
group of women leaders un- 
equalled anywhere in the 
world. The pervading, power- 
ful, ever-present influence of 
Miss Addams’ great person- 
ality has there attracted and 
held together a wonderful 
group of women. _ Besides 
Miss Addams herself, there is 
Mrs. Bowen, Miss Vittum, 
Miss Breckenridge of the Uni- 
versity, Miss McDowell, and 
many others, whose power is great 
not only in Chicago, but all over the 
United States—I might say, all over the 
world. And their influence has, of course, 
added a spur to progressive women in 
Chicago, which has made for great 
efficiency and power. 
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The Chicago clubsarevery strong. The 
Chicago Women’s Club is one of the strong- 
est, if not the strongest, of the women’s 


clubs in the country. It contains a 
thousand women with many hundred more 
on its waiting list. It has communities 
which deal with every activity in which 
woman is interested—art, literature, 
drama, philanthropy, suffrage, and now, 
politics. The women are strong, ener- 
getic, gentle and effective. The greatest 
difference between this club in the city 
where women vote, and any other club 
of progressive women that I have ever 
seen, was the vast difference in the inter- 
estingness of the conversation. I sat 
at a large table where a number of women 
of various walks in life and various in- 
terests were gathered together. They 
were discussing the bond issues which 
were up for decision at this election. It 
was so vital, so inspiring. There was 
none of that atmosphere of impotence 
that is produced when a group of women 
who cannot vote are gathered together. 
‘“‘How are we to bring pressure to bear 
on Mr. So and So? What influence have 
we in this quarter? How can we ad- 
vertise better in that?” And a continual 
undercurrent of argument and wistful- 
ness, “if we could only vote.” In this 
club, people talked straight politics, and 
there was an energy and a dignity there, 
above all, a light-heartedness about the 
conversation, when women said, ‘‘ Well, 
I intend to vote” thus and so, or “Down 
in our neighborhood we think this way 
about the bathing beaches, or that way 
about the subway, and Mr. So and So has 
not done the work we think he ought to 
have done. We are not going to vote 
for him this year.” 


| WENT to a meeting of the Women’s 
Athletic Club where several hundred 
women, well dressed, wealthy, and mostly 
beautiful, had come to hear Mrs. Bowen 
and Miss Addams speak on the coming 
election. After one of Miss Addams’ gen- 
tle, quiet, convincing talks, and Mrs. 
Bowen’s rapid fire and eloquent use of 
statistics, a few minutes were given to 
questions. It was wonderful to see 


these women, having grown middle-aged, 
sometimes old, in sheltered homes where 
politics and business were never allowed 
to enter, rise in their seats and say simply: 
**How shall I vote on the question of the 
bond issue for the County Hospital,”’ and 
to hear the answer, ““We need a County 
Hospital, but the men at present admin- 
istering the funds are not to be trusted. 
Until we can get in better city officers, 
we ought not to tax ourselves for any 
more money to be squandered.” And it 
was not squandered, for at the election 
every bond issue except that for the 
contagious disease hospital, which comes 
under the Board of Health, over which 
there is a dependable man, and a small 
sum for bathing beaches, was emphatically 
and completely defeated. The women 
voted against paying any more taxes 
unless they knew exactly what was going 
to be done with their money. It was 
a vote of lack of confidence in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

As I was leaving the club I heard one 
woman say, “Now I cannot come to the 
ward meeting tomorrow night, I am 
giving a party.” And her friend rebuked 
her, ““Why in the world are you giving 
a party so soon before election? You 
ought to be working at politics.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the first woman, “it is my little 
daughter’s birthday, so I must give this 
one, but I must say that I have not been 
to a card-party, or given one, for four 
or five weeks. I simply have not the 
time, I am so busy with politics.”” And the 
other woman said, “Well, go down now 
to headquarters. I will lend you my car, 
but be sure to get it back by twelve, as 
I have an appointment with my dress- 
maker. But if you really need the car 
longer, you had better stay; I can change 
the appointment. The election is much 
more important than a dress.” 

There is one club in Chicago which is 
the exemplification of all that sex democ- 
racy stands for. It is the Progressive 
Club. In large, scantily decorated, but 
comfortable rooms, over a thousand mem- 
bers, seven hundred men and five hundred 
women, have their headquarters. I 
dropped in there one day for lunch. 








There were a number of men and women 
standing and sitting about, some of the 
men smoking, in the most comfortable 
and unconventional attitudes. Men were 
there with their wives, daughters with 
their fathers, mothers and sons. Two 
or three women, evidently teachers, 
came in together. A newspaper man 
from another city bustled in and began 
shaking hands with a group of older men 
in a corner. Lunch was being served at 
tables round which sat a mixed collection 
of men and women of all ages, all classes 
of society, and all kinds of occupations. 
At one table a lawyer from the Twenty- 
fifth Ward was arguing with a group of 
women teachers from the Sixth Ward 
about the bathing beach problem. In 
another corner a man and his wife, a 
woman settlement worker, and two brokers 
were discussing the question of partisan- 
ship, and by the window an old man with 
a beard was holding forth at great length 
on the Canal tolls to two very serious-look- 
ing girls of about twenty-three, whose 
curly hair blew about in the breeze from 
the window. They were on a perfect basis 
of equality. It is the only club I ever saw 
of men and women gathered together in 
one room where the least hint of sex con- 
sciousness was absolutely absent. 


HICAGO feels that it will not be a very 
long distant time before the city 
house-keeping is done by the whole family, 
and the city fathers and city mothers 
sitting together in the Council will make 
a happy home for the children, little and 
big, and a healthy and busy home for 
the grown people, which is, after all, 
what a city is meant for. Chicago is 
American. What happens in Chicago is 
probably more typical of the country as 
a whole than what happens in some of the 
more cosmopolitan Eastern cities. How 
much of the marked change that is going 
on in municipal politics there is due to the 
fact that women vote, or how much of 
the fact that women vote is due to the 
change in municipal politics, is difficult 
to say, but the two things have certainly 
come together, and the two things work 
together admirably. 


Then and Now 


ERP FOND the desolate expanse of plain 
The sunset like a fiery menace glowed. 
The bones of brutes, along the uncertain road, 


Were half a year unvisited of rain. 


A woman dug within the river-bed, 


Eager to know if water could be found. 
Her breathing filled the space with weary sound; 
On those gaunt arms and face the light lay red. 


The turbid water gathered in the hole; 
Pausing, she watched the west with steady stare; 
Impatiently the oxen sniffed the air, 

Tethered and tired beside the wagon-pole. 


Above, a hungry child began to push 

Aside the canvas of their prairie-van; 

Near the low bank a grim, impatient man 
Tugged, grunting, at a thick and withered bush. 


By GEORGE STERLING 


It snapped. He rolled, then rose with angry face. 
The woman stood with gnarly hands on hips, 
As broke in epic music from her lips 


The indomitable laughter of the race. 


Beyond the fenced and many-pastured plain 


The sunset rose like minarets of dream. 
The bridge across the summer-wasted stream 
Roared with the passing of the splendid train. 


And from a shining car whose inmates quaffed 
Their jewelled wines, a girl with ivory hands 
Gazed forth, nor knew that on those very sands, 

One sunset-time, her mother’s mother laughed. 


Eastward she hastened to the roofs of kings, 





Her each desire accorded ere ’t was felt— 
She who had never toiled nor borne nor knelt, 
She, tired of life and love and human things. 
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The New Reserve Cities 


T was to have been expected that a 
storm would break as soon as the 
Federal Organization Board an- 

nounced the twelve reserve cities. But 
Baltimore and New Orleans have shown 
surprising bitterness at having to yield 
their claims to Richmond and Atlanta, 
respectively. Representative Mann’s 
suggestion that New York had been 
chosen through Secretary McAdoo’s in- 
fluence, Richmond through Comptroller 
Williams’ and that Missouri got two re- 
serve cities because Secretary Houston 
had lived in that state (for two years), 
was considerately left out of the Record 
after having been sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press. The fact is that with the 
lines of the reserve districts once estab- 
lished, the cities selected were those for 
whom the most votes were cast by the 
banks of that district, except in the fourth 
district, where Cleveland received fewer 
votes than either Pittsburg or Cincinnati 
and was chosen for geographical reasons. 

It was intimated that a thirteenth 
reserve district should be created in the 
Northwest, with Portland or Seattle as 
the reserve city. 

Senator Burton retires with dignity 
from the race for reélection to the Sen- 
ate. He is with President Wilson on the 
repeal of the tolls provision, having, as he 
says, been influenced in his position by 
the views of John Hay when the treaty 
was being negotiated. The Republican 
Party evidently hopes to make that ques- 
tion the issue in the fall campaigns, and 
so Senator Burton’s attitude would be a 
hindrance to its success. Perhaps also 
Senator Burton has been studying the 
election figures for Ohio in 1912: Wilson, 
423,152; Taft, 277,066; Roosevelt, 229,- 
327. No more encouragement there than 
the figures for New Hampshire are for 
Gallinger, or those of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts were for Hale and Crane. Bur- 
ton is one of the fairest debaters in the 
Senate, though somewhat ponderous. 
Old Fire-Alarm Foraker is actually mak- 
ing an active campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination. 

There are strong intimations at the 
Capitol that an investigation will be 
ordered to see whether the tainted news 
and editorial columns published against 
the repeal of the Canal Tolls exemption 
have not been bought and paid for as 
advertisements, contrary to the statute 
made and provided. One of the penal- 
ties for this sort of fraud is exclusion from 
second-class mail rates. If it could be 
left to a vote of the newspaper men of 
Washington to decide which was the most 
venal paper in the United States, it would 
only take the votes of its employees to 
make the decision unanimous. There 
have been a few signs of an approaching 
storm at the White House also, and if it 
does burst, some of the lovers of darkness 
will find themselves in the white glare of 
the lightning itself. There are times 
when even a President may be angry and 
sin not. 


Senator Underwood 


As predicted in Harprr’s WEEKLY of 

Sept. 20, Oscar Underwood was 
elected Senator from Alabama in his 
contest with Richmond Pearson Hobson 


National Politics 


by a handsome majority. The Presi- 
dent’s telegram was characteristic: 


My sincere and hearty congratulations. 
Now for a triumphant completion of the ses- 
sion’s program. 


The effort of the Hearst-McLean co- 
terie of newspapers to attribute Under- 
wood’s victory to his opposition to the 
President on the tolls question is ridicu- 
lous, since there was no issue between 
him and Hobson on this matter. Hob- 
son retires from the House at this term, 
his successor having been elected. It 
will be recalled that Hobson’s first ven- 
ture into national politics was his defeat 
of Bankhead for the House. Later Bank- 
head ran for the Senate and was elected, 
so that Hobson is credited with having 
kicked him upstairs. Bankhead’s term 
expires in 1919, and it is already an- 
nounced that Hobson will be his oppo- 
nent. In that contest a great many 
voters who supported Underwood will be 
for Hobson. 

The President interfered rather point- 
edly in the Alabama campaign. Clay- 
ton was in the race for the Senate when 
Underwood’s candidacy was announced. 
President Wilson wrote to Clayton sug- 
gesting that he needed him, as Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, to 
consider the trust bills, so Clayton was 
withdrawn as a rival of Underwood and 
was aided in his campaign for reélection 
to the House. Underwood’s district has 
nominated a progressive Democrat, Hud- 
dleston. The revolt against Bankhead’s 
reactionism is emphasized by the defeat 
of his son for Congress in Hobson’s dis- 
trict, W. B. Oliver being the successful 
candidate. Representative Taylor is de- 
feated for reélection by Oscar L. Gray. 
Frank S. White, another progressive 
Democrat, is nominated for the short 
Senatorial term. Altogether, the Ala- 
bama primaries indicate a raising of stand- 
ards and a decided trend toward pro- 
gressive measures. Ex-Governor Comer, 
having failed to secure a majority, will 
have hard sledding in the second pri- 
mary for the nomination for Governor. 


The Usefulness of O'Gorman 


(GORMAN has proved himself the 

greatest disappointment of the new 
Democratic Senate. The opposition of 
Tammany to his election and his ex- 
perience in the judiciary of New York 
raised men’s hopes that this state would 
have a fitting representative in the Senate. 
His adherence to Wilson’s cause in the 
pre-nuomination campaign was to his 
credit. But he has defined himself as 
a mere obstructionist, with not even legal 
learning to convince his opponents and 
without a particle of constructive ability. 
He opposed in caucus the Democratic 
tariff program, to no avail. He was 
able to delay action on the currency bill, 
without any success in incorporating his 
rather crude ideas of currency reform in 
the completed act. His resignation from 
the Currency Committee was gratefully 
accepted. And his colleagues have taken 
the measure of his ability while growing 
weary of his obstructive tactics. His 
position as Chairman of the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals gives him another 
opportunity to delay the repeal of the 
tolls provision, but the Senate will know 





how to take that matter also out of his 
hands. His declining reputation coin- 
cides with his increasing innocuousness 
even as an obstructionist. 


The New Appointments in the 
State Department 


N the selection of Robert Lansing, 

as Counsellor for the State Depart- 
ment, President Wilson has chosen a 
worthy successor to John Bassett Moore. 
Lansing is also an authority on interna- 
national law and has had a wide experi- 
ence as counsel for the United States in 
such important cases as the Behring Sea 
Arbitration, the Behring Sea Claims Com- 
mission, the Alaskan Boundary Case, 
and the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries. 
Cone Johnson, successor to Solicitor 
Folk, of the State Department, is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest lawyers of 
the Southwest. He would have been 
chosen Senator to succeed Bailey if his 
health had not compelled him to with- 
draw from the contest. It is just as well 
to have a Texan in this position, with an 
intimate knowledge of Mexican affairs. 
It is intimated that neither Ex-Senator 
Bailey nor Governor Colquitt was con- 
sulted in his appointment. 


Comment is Unnecessary 


(From the Congressional Record) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Will the Senator state 
which resolution now before the committee he 
is referring to? 

Mr. Jones: I read the resolution at the be- 
ginning of my remarks. It is Senate Resolu- 
tion 288, calling on the President for informa- 
tion in reference to what representations have 
been made to him with regard to our action on 
the Panama Canal tolls. 

Mr. Hitchcock: That is the one the Senator 
presented? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Is that the one he is dis- 
cussing now? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Then I make the point of 
order that that resolution 

Mr. Jones: That is not the resolution I am 
discussing. I am discussing the resolution 
that has been handed down from the table by 
the Chair, and which is now before the Senate. 





Taxation Without Representation 


ELF-GOVERNMENT for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is at last in prospect. 
The people of the United States do not 
realize, generally, that here at the heart 
of the Republic which was formed in 
protest against taxation without repre- 
sentation a third of a million people live 
without any voice in the direction of their 
own affairs. Unfortunately, the large 
taxpayers of Washington have been 
perfectly content with this condition of 
disfranchisement as long as Congress was 
willing to pay out of the National Treas- 
ury half of the municipal expenses. But 
with an evident disposition on the part 
of Congress to compel the citizens of the 
District to pay as much as the citizens 
of any other city of the same size in the 
United States, the idea of self-government 
has been given a great impetus. Bills 
are pending in Congress for the creation 
of a Commission to study the whole ques- 
tion of the District’s relations to the na- 
tional government, with a view to grant- 
ing the people control of municipal affairs, 
while Congress provides for the national 
side of the Capital City. 


National Salmon Day 


HE week of March 8 is historical, 

; beginning as it did with “Go-to- 

Church-Sunday” and ending with 
an “‘Eat-Salmon-Friday.” (Little did the 
Messrs. Hume and Andrew Hapgood 
dream way back in ’64 that their then 
humble salmon-canning plant, located on 
a house-boat in Sacramento River, was 
destined to become the father of a $50,- 
000,000 industry.) Messrs. Hume and 
Andrew Hapgood back in ’64 established 
a little salmon-canning plant on a house- 
boat in the Sacramento River. Little 
did they dream that their modest output 
of 2,000 cases of hand-packed fish was to 
become the father of an output of over 
8,000,000 cases valued at more than 
$50,000,000 in 1913. 

The story of the salmon industry of the 
Pacific Coast reads like a fairy tale or 
like the reports of the late lamented 
B. Munchausen. Yet it can be 
substantiated by cold, sober facts. 

The governors of most of the 
states of the Union followed the ex- 
ample of the governors of Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon and California 
in proclaiming Friday, March 13, 
‘National Salmon Day” in honor 
of this valuable food fish. The 
day marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of this American industry, which 
has an annual output of 400,000,- 
000 cans. 

Salmon was served at banquets 
in San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, Boston and other principali- 
ties. Because of their codperation 
and interest, the railroads were re- 
quested to serve canned salmon in 
every dining car in the United States. 

Did you join in the celebration 
of this national event? Not only 
palatable and nutritious, but in 
these days of the high cost of living, 
canned salmon is one of the very few 
products which still remains well within 
the reach of the masses. 


The American Pure Food League 


N ancient times twelve tribes in 

northern Greece united for the com- 
mon good. They took oath not to do 
two things, namely: not to destroy one 
another’s towns and not to cut off run- 
ning water from a town when besieged. 
The Delphic Amphictyony existed because 
local conditions demanded “team-work.” 
Organization of the twentieth century 
Amphictyony has just been completed. 
The American Pure Food League exists 
today because food conditions demand 
uncompromising and concerted action. 

Meat and milk inspection will be 
among the first subjects considered by 
the new League. Needed amendments to 
the Food and Drugs Act will also be con- 
sidered. The new League will support 
the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and pure food leaders in the House 
and Senate in all efforts made by them to 
strengthen the pure food law. 

The League’s methods are to be con- 
structive. They will demonstrate to the 


thinking people of this country that it is 
possible to protect the rights of the con- 
sumer to honest foods and at the same 
time to deal justly by the producer, the 
manufacturer and the distributor. 


~ Food and Health 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


The effort to improve the people’s food 
supply will be based on the principle that 
the majority should control all these 
questions and not a minority. 

The list of officers and members of an 
advisory board includes not only men 
who have rendered long service in state 
food control work, but men and women 
from other vocations who have given 
the pure food problem intelligent in- 
vestigation and _ support, including 
representatives of organizations, maga- 
zine writers, editors, and others who 
have been active in educating the public 
as to the evils and remedies of food 
adulteration. 


The Cleanest Town in Texas 


AS any other town in the Lone Star 
State a better claim to the above 
title than Bonham? 





While lacking in the matter of food 
inspection, the people are ripe for re- 
form—grocerymen still sell adulterated 
food but for the most part they trans- 
gress through ignorance. A few months 
ago, one of the leading grocers said 
that the label was sufficient protection 
for the consumer, but he has changed 


his mind, as all progressive men 
may do. 

Holland’s, a Texas magazine, has 
been conducting a “Cleanest Town 


ing Texas Contest” during the past 
year. The magazine thas had Dr. M. 
M. Carrick, a noted sanitary expert, 
as their medical director, and he has 
visited about 90 towns that entered 
the contest. Bonham was one of the 
contestants, and sought the high honor 
of being the cleanest town in all 
Texas, and placed herself in a receptive 
mood for the $1000.00 cash prize which 
accompanied the honor. The inspector 
made three visits to Bonham, the 
last time being accompanied by the ex- 
State Health Officer, Dr. C. E. Cantrell 
of Greenville, Texas. It was de- 
termined from the beginning that the 
winner of this great honor must merit 
it. On the first announcement Bonham, 
with three other towns, stood at the 
head of the list with 96 points to her 
credit. The second inspection, Bonham 
stood with just one town in her class, 
and the third inspection, Bonham won 
the honor. 









Time to Prune 


[? is apparent that the advertising of 
low grade patent medicine and quack 
nostrums is becoming more and more con- 
fined to a certain class of newspapers and 
magazines. The higher grade periodicals 
will not accept such advertisements. In 
fact, that status of the publication may 
be judged with considerable accuracy by 
the class of advertising matter it carries. 
Many an editor and advertising manager 
would refuse “copy” if he had definite 
knowledge upon which to base his refusal. 
The Luzerne (Pa.) County Medical 
Society recently passed a resolution com- 
mending the Wilkes-Barre Record for its 
action in barring advertising of fake med- 
ical “‘specialists’”” who claim to cure dis- 
eases of men. 
Here is a partial list of “‘national”’ ad- 
vertising refused by the Record: 
Old Reliable Dr. Lobb 
S. S. S. 
Peruna 
Bradfield’s Regulating Compound 
Old German Doctor Theel 
Lydia Pinkham 
Dr. Munyon 
Mrs. Summers’ Simple Home Treat- 
ment 
Brown’s Blood Treatment 
Mrs. Osgood’s Wonder 
Chase’s Nerve Tablets 
All those advertisements which ap- 
pear on the Woman’s Page ostensibly 
as answers to queries— 
Spurmax 
Crystos 
Parnotis 
Kardene 
Croxone 
Saxolite 
Almozine 
and a dozen other high sounding 
names. 


The encouragement evidently 
stimulated the Record to further 
pruning, for it publishes the follow- 
ing statement: 


BARRED 


@ Below is a list of 
undesirable advertis- 
ing and which is barred 
from the RECORD’S 


columns: 











Diseases of Men 
Weakness 

Fortune Telling 
Clairvoyants 

Wild Cat Speculations 
Offering Large Salaries 


Offering Something for 
Nothing 


Palmistry 
Cancer Cures 











Some misguided individuals are in- 
clined to jeer at the Record’s action, all 
of which goes to prove, ““No rogue e’er 
felt the halter draw with good opinion 
of the law.”” Why not start a little cam- 
paign of this kind in your own town? 
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The Social Activities of the 
White House 


By McGREGOR 





T must be a source of satisfaction to 
millions of Americans who have come 
to regard the President with affec- 

tionate solicitude, to realize that the chief 
occupation of the women of his household 
is that of making the White House a 
home. It has never been more a home 
since the old colonial mansion with its 
white-pillared porticos was given its 
name. The President finds there his 
chief relaxation from the labors of the 
day, and refreshment of spirit for the 
duties of the morrow. The public busi- 
ness of the nation is conducted in the 
executive offices, apart from the White 
House proper, and only at the rare official 
functions, the receptions to the foreign 
ambassadors and to the supreme court, 
and the cabinet dinners, do the affairs of 
State intrude. For no one yet has had 
the hardihood to attempt the influencing 
of the President through invoking the 
good offices of his wife or daughters. It 
is only after full tribute has been paid to 
the home life itself, at the evening meal, 
where officialdom is banished even from 
thought, where the old familiarity con- 
tinues, with the interplay of wit and 
badinage, it is after the graces of music 
and literature and art have had their 
period of leisurely enjoyment, that the 
President retires to his home study, takes 
out the little note-book in which he has 
jotted down in shorthand the subjects 
26 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


for his careful pondering, or studies the 
memoranda that have been left for his 
perusal, and decides the questions for 
which he needs uninterrupted reflection. 

The Wilsons set a new precedent when 
they asked that the Inaugural Ball be 
discontinued. It had degenerated into a 
rather cheap affair at which the President 
was displayed in much the same fashion 
as the prize animal at a county fair, while, 
from the sale of the tickets, the patriotic 
contributors to the expenses of Inaugura- 
tion Day recouped themselves for the 
funds advanced. Instead, there was a 
big family dinner for the Wilson relatives 
at the White House that night. The 


President has since declined all invita-. 


tions to social functions, except those 
given by the members of his official fam- 
ily, though he is liable to drop in any time 
at Secretary Tumulty’s home, to inquire 
how the numerous little Tumultys are 
getting along. And the ladies of the 
White House have largely followed his 
example in this regard. They have, un- 
consciously or instinctively, set a whole- 
some example of simple, unostentatious 
living. They have made their friends in 
Washington among an entirely different 
class of people from those who compose 
its little world of wealth and fashion. It 
has become difficult for the socially ambi- 
tious to secure the attendance of a group 
of notables at their homes, invited to 


meet Mrs. Wilson, or the Misses Wilson. 
The winter colony, with homes in Wash- 
inton, as at other places, that formerly 
revolved around the White House as their 
social center, is conspicuously absent 
this winter. The very phrase, “social 
center,” would convey an entirely differ- 
ent impression to the ladies of the White 
House. They are interested in the prob- 
lem of making the school buildings 
“social centers” of community life. 
“Social activities’’ mean to them the vari- 
ous forms of social service with which they 
have allied themselves. 


[*. is in this way that the life of the 

White House has overflowed, in benign 
fashion, into the life of the Capital City. 
Mrs. Wilson became interested in the 
alley problem and set out to get first-hand 
information for herself by investigating 
the conditions that had made alley life in 
Washington a disgrace to the Capital, 
with decimating diseases and a fearful 
infant mortality. So instead of being in- 
vited to meet the President’s wife at some 
great function, an end in itself, a company 
of those interested in this question met at 
a private home to hear the phases of the 
problem discussed by experts, with Mrs. 
Wilson an interested auditor. She is a 
member of the Board of Associated Chari- 
ties, and a regular attendant of one of the 
District Conferences where the problems 
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of family support and of family rehabili- 
tation are discussed from the standpoint 
of the individual case. She is honorary 
chairman of the Woman’s Welfare De- 
partment of the Civic Federation of 
Washington. She is deeply interested in 
the comfort of the employees, especially 
the women employees, of the govern- 
ment, and her tour of the various de- 
partments was immediately followed by 
the installation of rest-rooms and other 
aids to the well-being of the workers. 
The problem perhaps nearest her heart is 
the education of the neglected people of 
her own South. 


ISS MARGARET WILSON, the 

elder daughter, has also lent her 
aid and influence to every good work. 
A Woman’s Club in Georgetown is trying 
to interest the community and incident- 
ally to raise a few hundred dollars for 
story-telling work, in the hot summer 
evenings, for the crowds of children in the 
congested quarters of the city. Miss Wil- 
son cheerfully gives up an evening to 
encourage the meeting with her presence 
and sympathy. The recreation prob- 
lem is a difficult one for Washington, with 
its muddled system of municipal govern- 
ment, some of the playgrounds being 
controlled by the Board of Education, 
some by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict and some by the War Department! 
The Monday Evening Club, of which 
Miss Wilson is an enthusiastic member, 
takes up the problem of coérdination of 
these various and conflicting agencies, 
and at her invitation, a group of social 
workers assemble in the famed East 
Room of the White House, Miss Wilson 
presides, and the whole problem is 
threshed out until a 
satisfactory conclu- 
sion is reached. She 
is also a member of 
the Montessori Edu- 
cational Association, 
and with her assist- 
ance, Congress will 
graciously enact a 
law under which the 
people of the District 
can use the school- 
buildings for public 
gatherings of any 
kind. Here is her 
record for four suc- 
cessive evenings: 
Attended the Mon- 
day Evening Club to 
hear a discussion on 
medical inspection 
of school children 
and the school nurs- 
ing system; visited 
Neighborhood 
House, the chief 
social settlement of 
Washington; visited 
the Grover Cleve- 
land School Social 
Center, dancing the 
Virginia Reel with 
the children; _ pre- 
sided at a meeting 
of the S. P. U. G., as 
chairman of its local 
committee. Not 
much time for so- 
ciety “functions.” 
And so it goes. Miss 
Jessie Wilson, now 
Mrs. Sayre, was at 
one time a settle- 
ment worker in the 
Kensington Mills 
district, Philadel- 


phia, and her inter- 
est in the work of 
the Young Women’s 
Christian Associa- 
tion has long been a 
factor in the devel- 
opment of that help- 
ful institution. Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, the 
youngest of the 
daughters, soon to 
be married to the 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Friendship House, 
and has given much 
time and attention 
to settlement work 
in its neighborhood. 

The effect of all 
this upon the life of 
Washington city it 
would be difficult to 
measure. People 
have begun to feel 
that these things are 
after all the worth- 
while things. So- 
ciety in Washington, 
so far as it is cen- 
tered at the White 
House, is composed 
of people who are 
doing things for 
human welfare. It 
is what people are 
and what they do 
that counts and not 
what they have. 
Yet so quietly has 
the change been 


Miss Eleanor Wilson 
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Miss Margaret Wilson 


wrought that the nation 
has not realized that these 
good women, making their 
own home-life sweet and 
attractive, have also set 
themselves to the task of 
serving society. 

One may well imagine 
that social problems are dis- 
cussed in the family circle 
at the White House and 
that the President has 
learned much of social con- 
ditions, through first-hand 
information of those nearest 
to him. With his program 
of economic reforms bidding 
fair to be carried out in the 
first half of this term, what 
remains but the program of 
social justice? That was in- 
volved in the economic re- 
forms that pressed for ac- 
complishment, without 
which conditions were con- 
tinually being created which 
social workers could only al- 
leviate. But to quote from 
the President’s Address to 
Congress on December 2, 
speaking of certain social 
reforms, 

“We ought to devote our- 
selves to meeting pressing 
demands of plain justice like 
this as earnestly as to the 
accomplishment of political 
and economic reforms. So- 
cial justice comes first. Law 
is the machinery for its reali- 
zation and is vital only as it 
expresses and embodies it.” 
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Among the Sunflowers 


I have been trying ever since your let- 
ter came to think of some really rube 
happening that would fit the require- 
ments. I am afraid we are pretty so- 
phisticated out here. The only real ex- 
citement that I know of now is about the 
lake hazard at the Country Club. The 
Country Club was laid out and a thirty- 
thousand-dollar building put up in a dry 
year, and a lake mapped out across the 
golf course. The last six or eight months 
have been unusually rainy and what was 
once a constructive lake is now really a 
pond and it takes quite a mental hazard at 
least to get over it. A lot of 
fellows want to drain the lake 
in the interests of mediocre 
golf, and a lot of fellows want 
to leave the lake there in the 
interests of good golf. In the 
meantime the catfish in the 
lake are getting the habit of 
eating golf balls, and the res- 
taurant at the house is serving 
catfish balls. 

I do not know but that the 
spring style show in Emporia 
might be of interest, but 
that is rather highly sophis- 
ticated too. I will give it up. 

W. A. Waite. 


An April Casualty 


Some jealous rascal threw 
a stone at a buggy in which 
a certain young man of 
Florala and a young lady of 
Lockhart were riding last 
Saturday night. The stone 
struck the young lady square- 
ly in the back, and at the 
same time bruised theleft arm 
of the young man very badly. 
—The Florala (Ala.) News 

Democrat 


Every Hug Accounted 
for 


Miss Maybelle Hug is on the sick list. 

Clarence Hug has been riding his bicy- 
cle to and from school this fine weather. 

Miss Emma Hug has been assisting 
her aunt with housework for a few days. 

Mary Hug is in school again after sev- 
eral weeks’ absence. 


—The Holden (Kans.) Recorder 


Cause and Effect 


Mr. and Mrs. Christensen, with vocal 
solos, and Nora and Mabel Peterson, 
with instrumental selections, entertained 
the high school and seventh andeighth 
grades very pleasantly last Friday after- 
noon. The music was followed by an 
indignation meeting. 

—The Hartland (Wisc.) News 


Young Folks Will be Gay 


Leo Meyer and James Hora went to 
28 


town last Sunday morning and each one 

got a Sunday paper. 

—The East Pine Valley Correspondent, 
Neilsville (Wisc.) Republican 


Why Dodge? 


While dodging a pretty woman who 
acted as if she intended to kiss him, 
Editor Lindstrom fell over a barrel of 
salt on the depot platform at Langdon 
and then Lindstrom discovered that 
she had her eye on another fellow all 
the time. 


—The Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune 
Signs of Spring 





























oe fae : : 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat Very painful accident the 
past week. While at work 
burning logs in some manner his rubber 
boots became filled with hot ashes. 
—England (Ark.) Democrat 


There is a Lot in Being a Tot 


The young people enjoyed a singing at 
D. R. Anderson’s last Sunday; when I 
think of the happy days of yore I am per- 
suaded to say: Turn back time a few min- 
utes, please; make me a tot once more. 

—The Moran (Texas) Messenger 


Running Down the News 


There is no news in this settlement to 
speak of. We did hear of a man whose 
head was blown off by a boiler ex- 
plosion, but we didn’t have time to 
learn his name. Anyhow he didn’t 
have no kinfolk in this county, so it 
don’t much matter. 

While going to prayer meeting the 
other night, guided by faith and a lantern, 
our preacher fell into a dry well about 20 
feet deep. I don’t know whether he 
got out or not, as I had to be agoing 





about the time they went for a rope to 

let down to him. 

—Correspondent of the Adams (Tenn.) 
Enterprise 


Partisan Politics 


A candidate for county office wanted 
the Blade to run his announcement and 
take his note in payment. His announce- 
ment does not appear in these columns. 
He already owes this shop $8 on subscrip- 
tion and that’s plenty to lose on one man. 

—The Concordia (Wisc.) Blade. 


On the Arkansas Farm 


If our young men are 
wise and truly have great 
ability, they will remain at 
home, at least for a season 
longer until their wisdom 
teeth are cut. It is more 
satisfactory to be a promi- 
nent and respected citizen 
of a village than to be an 
insignificant stranger, jostled 
and ignored by the hurry- 
ing mass of humanity in a 
metropolis. We would sooner 
be a dog on a farm than a 
caged lion in a menagerie. 
—The Murfreesboro (Ark.) 

Messenger 


Spoiling Heaven 


When the sun shines in 
Biloxi it shines the brightest 
and happiest of anywhere on 
the earth. The only reason 
that Biloxi is not a rival with 
Paradise is that a rainy day 
comes once in a while, and 
the men spit on the sidewalks. 
—The Gulf Coast (Miss.) 

Advertiser 








Singularly Inexplicable 
Will Hill happened to a 


The Lure of Cities 


J. H. Shipman of Glengary was in 
town Tuesday, getting separated from an 
obstreperous tooth. The separation was 
reported successful. 

—Hope (Idaho) Cor. Standpoint Review 


Inclemency Again 


Owing to the inclemency of the weather 
there was no literary Saturday night. 
But don’t think by the gloom they ve 
closed up the Literary. Just walk in at 
the front door next Saturday night if the 
weather is favorable. Bring your music 
boxes along, too, and let’s have some 
music, both instrumental and vocal. 

—Clay County (Ark.) Republican 
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Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


will be the biggest year in its history— 

begins with the Pennsylvania Relay 
Meet in Philadelphia when in the four- 
mile event, for the first time in the history 
of the games, an English university team 
competes. But even the Oxford Univer- 
sity four is international, since it includes 
two Englishmen, an Australian, and an 
American. Could the great idea of Cecil 
Rhodes have a finer fruition? 


wit the bigest sport—and_ this 


Jackson of the Invading Relay 


Team 


A RNOLD N. S. JACKSON, the lithe 
4% young Oxonian who upset American 
calculations in the 1,500 metres at Stock- 
holm, and who will lead the invading 
relay team, is one of the finest charac- 
ters in sport, national and international. 
We have come to look upon the British 
athlete as a “starchy sort of chap,” but 
here is a pleasant young man of a retiring 
disposition save when on the track, who 
gives the lie to any such estimate. We 
knew before the Olympics that, partly 
because of the specialized coaching of his 
uncle, C. N. Jackson, a wise old athlete, 
the young Oxonian was one of the fastest 
milers in the world, but that he could 
and would make friends—and American 
friends at that—we did not realize until 
after the games. He and all athletes like 
him are welcome in this country. 

Just a little study in contrasts and 
another fallacy is exploded. Our for- 
mer conception of the English distance 
runner was that of a stocky, beef-fed 
chap with pile-driver legs. Yet Jackson 
is slender almost to the point of seeming 
weakness, and is also tall, while Norman 
S. Taber, the American member of the 
Oxford team, is decidedly chunky. Na- 
tional types in athletes are passing, if 
they ever existed, which is extremely de- 
batable. 


The Part That Trainers Play 


ET us consider for a minute the train- 

ers, the “minds behind the runs.” 
Probably everybody knew the late 
“Mike” Murphy, but how much does 
the average follower of track athletics 
know of the rest of the flight? Very lit- 
tle, I'll warrant, and yet these men are 
moulding athletes and athletics all over 
the country, and are influences to be 
reckoned with off the field as well as on. 
What sort of a man must he be who can 
successfully engage a hundred or more 
different temperaments, for the training 
and coaching of a track team as of any 
other is fundamentally a study of tem- 
peraments? There are renowned execu- 
tives in the business world who know far 
less about the inside of the human head. 


Lawson Robertson 


LAWSON ROBERTSON, trainer of the 

Irish-American Athletic Club, and 
the dominant personality of the American 
Olympic team, just now looms up as the 
probable trainer of the next Olympic 
team. Here is a man who has handled 
every sort of temperament in every sort 
of man—including American, German, 
Trish (all sorts of Trish), the negro (the 
late J. B. Taylor) and the Finn (Hannes 
Koh Kolehmainen), and made srlendid 


successes of all of them. A man person- 
ally big, strong and fearless, he is a keen 
student and a developer of men. Just at 
present he is under consideration as 
trainer at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Quakers could not do bet- 
ter, I think, than take this man who is 
rich both in experience and achievement. 


Jack Moakley 
ACK MOAKLEY of Cornell, the de- 


veloper of John Paul Jones, and of a 
list of distance runners as long as your 
arm, is perhaps fairly well known to the 
sporting public, but almost solely by his 
record. Here is a rather undersized, 
quiet man, gifted with both wit and hu- 
mor, who keeps much to himself, shakes 
your hand with diffidence, and goes about 
the work of training and coaching so un- 
obtrusively that the stranger would not | 
know he was about. | 

| 
| 





ND the others? There is a host of 


them, all doing effective work— | 
Keene Fitzpatrick of Princeton, quiet and | 
easy in his methods; Johnny Mack of 
Yale, a man of the scrappy type; Tom 
Keane of Syracuse, a shrewd sort of chap 
—people who ought to know tell me that 
he is an excellent poker player; tall, 
slender Harry Hillman of Dartmouth, 
who is a profound student of every 
branch of sport; Harvey Cohn, of Colby, 
the real humorist of track and field; 
Bernie Wefers of Columbia, the corner- 
stone of whose work is the constant en- 
couragement of his pupils; Mike Sweeney 
of the Hill School, who is the “good fel- 
low”’ of the game; reticent, almost taci- 
turn Frank Kanaly, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dad 
Moulton of Leland Stanford, who 
brought out the famous high jumper, 
Horine, and who is known as the “Mike 
Murphy of the Coast”; Walter Christie 
of California, known among other trainers 
as “the wanderer”; and Martin Delaney 
of the Chicago Athletic Association, the 
stubborn “one idea” man, and_ that 
idea generally a good one. It would be 
well for the follower of track athletics 
to look these men over whenever the 
chance offers, for they are the brains of 
the game. 


College Baseball 


A= years of effort an arrangement 

has been made for an invasion of the | 
East by Middle Western college baseball | 
teams, and both Michigan and Notre | 
Dame will be seen against nines of the | 
first class in the Eastern tier. Harper’s | 
Notre Dame team has lost five of the 
stars who made it a winner last year, but | 
it is certain to be strong nevertheless. | 
The nine will meet Georgetown, the Army, | 
Princeton and the Navy in that order, and | 
all in the month of May. Michigan, | 
ably coached by Carl Lundgren, will 
meet in the East Syracuse, Cornell, 
Swarthmore, while later in the season 
Michigan and Pennsylvania will play a 
two-game series in Ann Arbor. The 





Chicago University champions will have 
another strong team this year, but it 
would be well to keep an eye on Michi- 
gan’s pitching staff. Sisler (quite a 
name for a pitcher) will be supported by 
the veterans, Quaintance and Baribeau. 














“Play Ball” 


To do it effectively—in 
sport, business or any other 
game of life—one needs a 
vigorous body controlled by 
a clear brain. 


Food plays 
a big part. 


Many play a losing game 
because their food doesn’t 
contain the elements neces- 
sary to build up strong bodies 
and healthy brains. 


Most white flour foods are 
lacking in these elements— 
the vital mineral salts—so 
necessary for mental and 
physical balance. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


admirably supplies this lack. 


Made of choice whole 
wheat and malted barley, 
Grape-Nuts retains the min- 
eral salts and other nutritive 
values in just the right pro- 
portion, as grown in the grain. 
It is an ideal food for winners 
in any game. 


Grape-Nuts comes in tightly 
sealed packages— perfectly 
baked and ready to eat with 
cream or good milk. Fresh, 
crisp, and delicious! 

“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Sold by Grocers 
— everywhere. 
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A Strong Appeal 


No form of investing has a 
broader appeal than the pur- 
chase of good sound $100 
bonds. 


If you exercise proper dis- 
crimination, you can obtain 
as high grade a security in 
the $100 bond as in the $1000 
bond. 


Baby Bonds are a good in- 
vestment foundation. 


Send for Booklet R2—“$100 Bonds” 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


42 St. & B’'way—Longacre Building, N. Y. 
125th St. & 7th Ave.—Hotel Theresa, N. Y. 
Nat'l State Bank Building—Newark, N. J. 














— 
? A Sez.. BOND 
L Pays 6% Denia | $500. 
I $1,000. 


c VII IMPORTANT FACTS 
I. 1st and Ref’dg. Sinking Fund 

U Mortgage 6% Bonds. 

4 II. Earnings 3 times Bond Interest. 


III. Value of Property largely over 
I Bonded debt. 


L IV. Population served 2 5,000. 
V. Franchises very satisfactory. 
VI. No competition. 


VII. An Investment we can recom- 
mend. 


SEND For Descriptive Circular No. 94 





these bonds out- Beyer & Co. 


right or on our 


$5.00 down (on 55 Wall Street 
$100 par value), 
Small Payment New York 
Plan. 
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Oo You can buy 
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$100 
BONDS 


3 oft | i for $10 down and $5 
an a — oe 
ailroad, City, 

=) ON DS State, Public Utility 


or Industrial Gold 
Bond to net from 4%to over 7%. Under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


you can buy one or more dividend bearing stocks 
or bonds, receiving the income while paying for 
the securities. No better way to keep your sur- 
lus well invested and earning income for you, 
rom 5% to over 7%. 
Write for Booklet 41. 

We will send it free with exceptionally strong list 
of $100 Bonds netting 5 to 7% which may be 
bought outright or on our Partial Payment plan. 


Sheldon & Sheldon 


32 Broadway New York 

















“The Blue Hood,” 


a story by 


NEITH BOYCE 


in next week’s issue 





Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Bonds Within the Reach of All 
; ITERALLY the title of this article 


is false. With possibly one or two 

exceptions bonds are not to be had 
in this country in less than one hundred 
dollar pieces, and there are quite a num- 
ber of persons who do not boast so large 
a property. But there are several mil- 
lion persons who have in their possession 
at various times at least $100 to invest, 
and one of the most wholesome and demo- 
cratic signs of the time is the gradual 
movement upon the part of corporation 
officials and investment bankers to make 
the better class of bonds available in 
small amounts. 

The advantages of making safe secur- 
ities available to small investors are too 
obvious, so it seems to the writer, to re- 
quire emphasis. Briefly there are two 
sides to it. The corporation benefits by 
having a great number of creditors, thus 
minimizing socialistic and legislative at- 
tack, as well as broadening the market 
for its securities; and the investor bene- 
fits by being enabled to purchase high 
class bonds instead of worthless “‘get- 
rich-quick” stocks, which in the past 
have largely monopolized the supply of 
small denomination securities familiar to 
the small investor. All this has been 
stated so many times that further repe- 
tition is superfluous. 

Of course it has always been possible 
to buy good as well as bad stocks in small 
amounts, but $1000 has been the classic 
face value for a bond. There are hun- 
dreds of wholly safe stocks, much safer 
than many, many bonds. But there are 
so many unsafe stocks that on the whole 
it is better to urge those who are rela- 
tively unsophisticated in these matters 
in the direction of bonds, which as a class 
are the better fitted for general invest- 
ment purposes. Then too on bonds the 
interest payments are always settled up 
to date, and there is no loss if one sells 
between interest dates as there is with 
stocks and savings bank deposits. 

At the present time there are some- 
where in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred different bonds obtainable, theoret- 
ically at least, in $100 pieces. Many 
of these are so scarce as to be practically 
unobtainable. Others are not safe. But 
there is a sufficiently large choice of safe 
and readily obtainable one hundred dol- 
lar pieces. There are municipal, rail- 
road, public utility and industrial bonds, 
both low and high interest bearing. 


HERE would be more of these bonds 

if business in this country had not been 
conducted on such an over generous scale 
in the past. Stock brokers and bond 
dealers both are beginning to welcome 
the small profit. Until recently the stock 
broker had so many big operators that 
small accounts were practically unwel- 
come. With a ten thousand share oper- 
ator sitting in a large easy leather chair 
why bother with the insignificant person 
who wanted to buy three shares of United 
States Steel preferred for investment? 
But the old million share days on the 
Stock Exchange seem to have gone, and 
the broker is thankful for smaller favors. 
In the same way the bond dealer that 
once sold two or three million dollars of 
a new issue to an insurance company at 
one lick finds the sledding much harder 


now. There is closer scrutiny on the 
part of buyers, and there is more compe- 
tition, not only in his own field but from 
new fields. Where once insurance com- 
panies bought only bonds, they now buy 
farm mortgages. Moreover the devel- 
opment of the electric lighting business 
has resulted in an entirely new class of 
bonds, and unless a firm specializes in 
rails, utilities and municipals all at once 
business is none too plentiful. 

Only in the last year or two have any 
of the larger firms announced their inten- 
tion to specialize to any extent in $100 
bonds. A great stock brokerage house 
opened an investment department about 
two years ago, and announced its inten- 
tion of catering to this busniess. Within 
the last few months one of the great 
firms of bond dealers has announced a 
similar purpose. This last accession to 
the ranks is significant in the highest de- 
gree. Heretofore the regular investment 
banking firms, that is, those which have 
handled a variety of investment bonds of 
different companies, have rather sniffed 
at the small bond. ‘‘Too much trouble, 
not enough profit in it.” But the recent 
convert cannot be looked down upon as 
small or in any sense an upstart. Nor is 
it a firm of especially young men looking 
around for any device to build up a busi- 
ness. Classed by the Pujo committee as 
one link in the Money Trust, its willing- 
ness to deal in small denomination bonds 
to meet what it terms the broadening de- 
mand for them, is good cheer to those who 
believe the small investor should have the 
same opportunities as the large one. 


Where You and I Come In 


HE man or woman who saves $100 
every two or three months is in a 
position to buy several bonds a year, and 
gradually accumulate substantial invest- 
ments. Frequently also a person inherits 
or otherwise acquires say $700 or $800 
which is not needed for living expenses. 
There are many $500 bonds to chose from, 
and by purchasing several hundred dollar 
amounts the sum is made up. In this way 
quite a little diversification is secured, the 
best insurance against investment losses. 
Another advantage of the small bond, 
although easily exaggerated, is the fact 
that a larger return is secured than from 
a savings bank or insurance company. 
These institutions pay about 314 per cent. 
to the investor, whereas it is possible to 
buy direct many safe bonds to return 414 
to 514% per cent. 

Any new movement suffers from exag- 
geration and buncombe at the hands of 
its friends. Says a firm of dealers in $100 
bonds in one of its circulars: “The sav- 
ings bank buys bonds with the money you 
deposit, making the difference between 
the income it receives from such bonds 
and the interest it pays you.” This is 
a choice piece of deception. There are 
nearly two billion dollars in the savings 
banks of New York State and all these 
banks are mutual institutions, without 
stock, without profits for anyone except 
the depositors, without fees even for the 
trustees. The difference between the 
interest paid to depositors and the inter- 
est earned by the bank goes into a surplus 
fund to protect the depositors. 
| In addition to the protection of its sur- 
plus the depositors in a savings bank have 
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the added security of a wide distribution | 
of investments, and expert management. | 
Besides on a small sum the actual differ- | 
ence in interest between say 4 and 5 per 


cent. is exceedingly small. On $300 it is 
only $3 a year. Many experts believe it 
is unwise for an investor to buy bonds di- 
rectly until he has accumulated at least 
one, and perhaps two or three thousand 
dollars. But I feel that it is a good habit 
for the small saver to get into to buy one 
or two or three of these small bonds when 
means permit. If he has self control 
enough to confine himself to the safer 
bonds, he will not suffer any loss of princi- 
pal, and will gain a few dollars of interest. 
Moreover there is a real gratification in 
being an investor on one’s own account 
which the cold, lifeless and somewhat 
disagreeable institutionalism of the sav- 
ings bank does not afford. Probably 
the person whose entire possessions con- 
sist of two or three hundred dollars had 
better stick to the bank, but when an- 
other hundred dollars is saved up it is 
time to purchase a bond. 


A Few Safe Small Bonds 


PERHAPS the best opportunities to buy 
small bonds that are both safe and 
profitable are afforded by so-called public 
utility companies, and also by concerns in 
New York, Chicago and a few other cities 
which sell bonds based on first mortgages 
on realestate. Public utilities will be dis- 
cussed in next week’s article. A few safe 
small bonds are described below. They 
are all listed on the Stock Exchange. 
They are not necessarily better than many 
unlisted bonds but these latter usually 
carry the sponsorship of a particular firm, 
and to mention some without mentioning 
others would be unfair: 

New York City 4's, 49 years to run, 
yield 4.20 per cent. 

Norfolk & Western first consolidated 
4s, 82 years, 4.20 per cent. Rather 
scarce. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, con- 
vertible 414s, 18 years, 4% per cent. 

Southern Pacific, San Francisco Ter- 
minal first 4s, 36 years, 4.80 per cent. 

Virginian Railway, first mortgage 5s, 
48 years, 5 per cent. A new railroad, | 
but well regarded. 

General Electric 314s, 28 years, 4.85 
percent. These are not mortgage bonds, 
but a promise to pay of the General Elec- 
tric Company is worth more than a mort- 
gage on most properties. 

American Telephone & Telegraph col- 
lateral trust 4s, 15 years, nearly 5 per cent. 
These bonds rank first among the various 
issues of the Bell holding company. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco debenture 7s, 
30 years, 536 percent. This is one of the 
most prosperous of the tobacco com- 
panies. The company pays 7 per cent. 
on its preferred and 10 per cent. on its 
common stock. No mortgage bonds 
ahead of the 7s. 

P. Lorillard debenture 7s, 30 years, 
5% per cent. Like the other big tobacco 
company, Liggett & Myers, this was a 
former constituent of the American To- 
bacco Company, and also pays 7 per cent. 
on its preferred stock and 10 per cent on 
the common. 

Central Leather first 5s, 11 years, 5.10 
per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation first lien 
and refunding mortgage 5s, 28 years, 
5% per cent. 

Among the unlisted $100 bonds might 
be mentioned the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, 5s, which yield 5 per cent. on 
the investment. 























The Children 


who go to school this way breakfast 
on Quaker Oats. They get the cream 
of the oats—the large, luscious flakes 
—the most delicious food of its kind. 





But so do the children who go to school this 
way, if their mothers know. For Quaker Oats, de- 
spite its quality, costs no extra price. Andits flavor 
wins the children to this most important food. 


Quaker Oats 


The Flakes with the Luscious Flavor 


Perhaps five million children, 
every day, get from Quaker Oats 
their study food and their food 


for vim. 

Some are next 
door to you—some 
10,000 miles away. 
For the mothers 
of a hundred na- 
tions send for 


Quaker Oats. 





They insist on 
Quaker because it 
consists of just the 
rich, plump oats. 


Oats with a flavor and aroma 
not found in puny grains. 
A bushel of choice oats— 








Now a 25c Size 


Now we put up a large 
package for 25 cents. It 
lasts nearly three times 
as long as the 10-cent 
size. And by saving in 
packing it offers you 


10% More 
For Your Money 








of Quaker. 


10c and 25c per Package 


weighing 32 pounds—yields but 
ten pounds of Quaker. But 
that one-third, as delicious food, 


is worth the other 
two-thirds. 





Remember this 
when you order. 


Quaker Oats 
brings a delightful 
dish. It brings 


you this energy 
food at its best. 
And it brings you 
all this for one-half 
cent per serving. 


Every home reached by this 
magazine can afford the luxury 


Except in Far West and South 


TheQuaierOats@mpany | 
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OR warmish days have cool, com- 
fortable B. V. D. ready to put on. 


It may be warm /0-morrow, so buy 
B.V. D. to-day. 


For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in 
your mind and make the salesman show it to 
you. If he can’t or won't, walk. out! On 
every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
Gul Vader, § MADE FOR THE } pvp. union 














vy. 8m 
Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c Hw ld 2 - 
31°60 the Ci = $3.00 and 
e Gar- 3 ° 
ment. BEST RETAIL TRADE { °.00 the Suit. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., and Foreign Countries.) 


The B.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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7 Let Us Prove to You that the 


aye Vacuna 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Is Better than any other System— 
Portable or Stationary 


In no other cleaner offered to the public is there such 
mechanical perfection, such thorough cleaning ability, 
as in the Vacuna Vacu o Cleaner, Not only is! it 
without parallel among .Il portable machines but it is 
of proved superiority to the permanently installed 
plant. No complicated engine to care for, no expen- 
Sive pipes to become clogged, no tearing out walls to 
locate trouble. It is easier and more convenient to 
use—no cumbersome hose to be dragged long distances, 
marring furniture and woodwork. Costs far less to 
install, is cheaper to operate. 


It is supreme for simplicity of construction—only 
two bearing points, requiring lubrication but two or 
three times a week. Needs no tinkering, no attention; 
never gets out of order. Any one can use it. It may 
be carried from floor to floor with ease. It picks up 
all accumulation of litter, it removes all dust and 
germs on, in, or under carpets and rugs. Yet it cannot 
harm the most delicate fabric. A press of the button and 


the Vacuna is ready instantly for thorough, efficient, 
healthful cleaning. 


In use in the best homes, apartment houses, hotels, office 
buildings, etc., frequently displacing expensive stationary 
plants already installed. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF VALUABLE 
VACUNA 
operates A INFORMATION 


from any } S about vacuum cleaning and cleaners. Let us put 
electric- > “= F you in touch with our nearest agent to demonstrate 
: = the Vacuna in your own home without expense or 
light ee obligation. 


socket 
Vacuna Sales Company 
Dept. H 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Special to Dealers: Sri fo iniertise proposition. The VACUNA 
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What They 
Think of Us 


Waco (Texas) News 
The followin telegram appears on the 
first page of HARPER s WEEKLY: 


Certainly one of the most nobly useful 
men in the world. I have the greatest ad- 
| miration for him and the most profound con- 
| fidence in his extraordinary character and 
| abilities. 





Woodrow Wilson 


Somebody took away the rest of the 
magazine so we don’t know whom the 
President means, but several guesses are 
submitted, as follows: 


Guesser. Guess. 
Wmid.Bryan........ William J. Bryan 
PARED SV BMOUS 5. <0 sic ois eae Jack Rose 
John Purroy Mitchel...... Henry Bruére 
J. Wouselley.......... John D. Archbold 
MBCONROON «a= waives did'' Walter H. Page 


WHAT IS YOUR GUESS? 


Life, New York City 

On the cover of HArPER’s WEEKLY for 
March 19 a telegraph blank is spread, 
bearing this message: 


Certainly one of the most nobly useful 
men in the world. I have the greatest ad- 
miration for him and the most profound con- 
fidence in his extraordinary character and 
abilities. 

Woodrow Wilson 

Now, if Mr. Wilson had said something 
| like that to the newspaper men about the 
| President, that would have been some- 

thing like a fair notice. But he was not 
speaking of the President. ‘‘Whom Does 

the President Mean?” was printed under 
| the message. We guessed at it. First 
we guessed Mr. Brandeis. Next, Colonel 
House. Next, after due reflection, Colo- 
nel Harvey. Next, after more reflection 
and with effort, Colonel Bryan. And 
we were about to guess Mr. Hapgood, 
when we looked inside to see. 

It was none of them. It was Mr. John 
R. Mott, a very good-looking, good man, 
who is a power in the Y. M. C. A. and 
hopes to evangelize the world in a single 
generation. 





The Salt Lake Progressive 

In Harper’s Week ty for March 14 is 
an article by George J. Anderson entitled 
“Robbing Jesus to Pay Paul.” This is 
one of the most remarkable articles pub- 
lished within the past decade. People on 
all sides are talking about it. Our copy 
of the paper has been handed to at least 
a dozen men, who have called at this office 
to read that article. The article is re- 
printed in another place in this issue. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

Through several numbers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY has run a series of papers by 
Charles Johnson Post on “The Honor of 
the Army.” The effect of the series has 
been to show that the army is lacking in 
the very quality that the training of offi- 
cers causes them to regard as a fetish; or 
rather that they have been drilled into 
perverted notion of what constitutes 





| 
| 
| 


| 


honor. Mr. Post’s writing is free from 
prejudice, and shows a regret over the 
existing truth. His conclusions are 
backed up by data concerning the au- 
thenticity of which there can be no dis- 
pute. He is trying to account for the 
large number of desertions, and he does. 


Fighting with the Demon of Unbelief 


This boy and girl are face to face with a great struggle— 
to sanctify their love with the strong, simple faith of 
the church into which they have been born. The Last 
Christian has a subject new in romance. It is a moving 
drama of the great personal tragedies following the 
many new religions and beliefs of the day. Read it in the 


MAY MSCLURE’S 


All News-stands Fifteen Cents 
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7 GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 
artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
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and dependable in every 
respect. 
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